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“Jf any man will come after me... .”” 


All of Us Have Days When We 
Think Our Crosses Are too 
Heavy to Carry 


My friend and I were leaning against 
the showcase in a novelty shop just off 
Broadway. 

“We are just looking,’ replied my 
friend to the middle-aged clerk’s rather 
punctual inquiry, “May I help you?” 

Just then a meticulously dressed lady, 
with a pensive yet determined look 
upon her face, walked by us. She must 
have been in her early thirties, but 
dressed for twenty-five to the casual 
observer. 


A cross hung about her neck. She 
began unfastening it. In a moment she 
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had it loose and was laying it before the — 
proprietor as she said, “This cross I 
have is too heavy. I would like to ex-— 
change it for a lighter one.” 

The salesman laid out a number of 
crosses before the lady and told her to 
pick out one which was not so heavy. 
The smartly-dressed woman tried 
everyone. She then picked up one 
which she said was just right. 

The salesman looked at the cross, 
and then at the lady, and said “That’s 
fine, there will be no charge. You se- 
lected the same cross that you brought 
yale 

Truly, what we had seen was a para- 
doxical bit of life. We go through life 
thinking our crosses are heavier than 
others; when all the while, most likely, 
they are not. 

RoscoE Brown FISHER 
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Suffering is greater now 
Tue war is over. Nazi leaders who 


invented fantastic forms of death are 
now awaiting death themselves. 

And the others—the millions of 
women and children of eastern Ger- 
many. They are dying too. Not a child 
born in Berlin in 1944 or 1945 will live, 
says the Lutheran bishop, Otto Dibelius. 
- “T shared the tortures of concentra- 
tion camps,” says Pastor Heinrich 
Gruber. “I know what the Jews suf- 
fered. What is now taking place before 
our eyes far exceeds all that has hither- 
to been known both in extent and 
kind.” 

Thousands of corpses are swept down 
to the sea by the Oder and the Elbe, 
and no one seems to notice them. 

Thousands of corpses hang in the 
woods around Berlin, and no one even 
cuts the ropes which mercifully ended 
suffering. 

The present suffering of the Germans 
is inflicted upon them by the Poles, 
Russians, Czechs. It is payment in kind 
for value received. It falls most heavily 
on women and children. 


Feed the hungry 

First step in the immense task of 
gathering clothing and supplies for the 
direct relief of Lutheran church mem- 
bers in stricken Europe was taken Oct. 
24, when Lutheran World Relief Incor- 
porated was organized. 

Dr. Franklin Clark Fry was elected 
president and Dr. Ralph Long, secre- 
tary. LWRI will tie together all Lu- 
theran bodies under the National Lu- 
theran Council and facilitate necessary 
government permission for shipping 
space and registration of workers. In 
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addition to Dr. Fry and Dr. Long, the 


incorporators were Dr. Paul C. Empie, 
S. Frederick Telleen, and Michael F. 
Markel. 

Steps already have been taken to 
procure warehouse space in strategic 


port areas in this country and for the 


chartering of ships. 


ULC convention in Cleveland 


Tue “Toledo convention” will come > 


some other time, not in 1946. It has 


been decided to hold the 1946 gathering — 


of the United Lutheran Church in 
Cleveland. Shortage of hotel room 
space in Toledo is responsible for the 
change. 

The convention will be in Cleveland’s 


Music Hall, Oct. 5-12, says Dr. Frank- | 


lin Clark Fry. 


Score: Returning Chaplains—300 
Vacant Parishes—200 
THERE are not enough positions avail- 
able to provide returning chaplains of 
the United Lutheran Church with op- | 


portunity to resume civilian ministry. | 


Predictions of a shortage of ministry | 
have not been fulfilled. Draft-defer-. 
ment of students and speed-up courses} 
in the seminaries have rushed an} 
above-average number of men into the’ 
pulpits. | 

With 300 pastors coming back from) 
army and navy, there are only about! 
200 parishes without pastors in the 
United Lutheran Church. | 

Prompt and satisfactory action to 
meet the situation is recommended by, 
President Fry. To provide temporary, 
assignments for some of the chaplains 
various ULC boards will call them for 
limited periods of service. The Boar 
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of American Missions is recruiting 40; 
Board of Foreign Missions, 20; Board 
of Publication, 10. According to a plan 
of the Board of Education some of the 
men will take refresher courses in uni- 
versities or seminaries. 

Money to meet special needs among 
the returnees will be made available 
from the special ULC war emergency 
fund. 


The Colonel comes home 

Back to the Board of Publication on 
Oct. 23 came Col. H. Torrey Walker, 
to resume command of the United Lu- 
theran Publication House. 

It was in the summer of 1942 that 
Manager Walker offered his resignation 
to the Publication Board—and was 
given a leave of absence instead. At the 
autumn meeting in 1945 the Colonel 
was home at last—on terminal leave 
from the United States Army. 

Plans for future publications and of 
new types of service to the church have 
crowded a little notebook which the 
Colonel has carried home from over- 
In wakeful hours disturbed by 
the fire of the heavy guns, the notebook 
was slowly filled. Some of these pro- 
posals were put before the Board of 
Publication at the October meeting. 

In addition to a more extensive book 
publishing program, Colonel Walker 
indicated plans were under way for ex- 
panding editorial personnel. A com- 
petent committee has. been appointed 
to survey this situation and make rec- 
ommendations. 


Walker saw service 

Colonel Walker began his duties in 
Italy as Civil Affairs Officer with the 
British 56th Division on the Cassino 
front. He was transferred to the Amer- 
ican 88th Division May 11, 1944, date of 
the Allied push on Rome. 
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Dr. J. Henry Harms, president of Board of 
Publication, welcomes Col. H. Torrey Walker 


His work as senior civil affairs of- 
ficer in the Fourth Army Corps saw 
him in the combat zone pushing into 
towns and villages along with the in- 
fantry all through the Rome-Arno, 
Apennine, and Po Valley campaigns. 
At the close of the war he was ad- 
ministering 23 provinces in the Milan, 
Turin and Genoa area. 

He entered Milan on April 29, the 
day after Benito Mussolini was as- 
sassinated, met with the Committee of 
National Liberation of North Italy, and 
requested the bodies of Mussolini and 
his companions be buried. 

Asked whether the occupation of 
Italy solved any of its internal prob- 
lems, he replied, “Occupation alone 
could not solve the internal affairs of 
Italy. Peace and tranquility in Italy 
rest on the problem of importing and 
producing raw materials.” 


Epidemic fighter 

A LUTHERAN smissionary came home 
from Africa when the war began and 
volunteered for the U. S. Army Med- 
ical Corps. 

He is Capt. Edmund Flexman. He 
has just been awarded the Bronze Star 
Medal by the War Department. 


Capt. Flexman, a ULC medical mis- 
sionary, was sent by the Army to the 
South Pacific. In the New Guinea area 
an epidemic of fever broke out in one 
of the smaller islands. He volunteered 
to go where fever had caused the death 
of 30 percent of a small concentration 
of American soldiers. Bringing this 
epidemic under control was the accom- 
plishment for which he has been dec- 
orated. 

While he was temporarily “lost” in 
the jungles, Capt. Flexman’s wife died 
in Chicago, leaving their two young 

children. 


Protestants start for Tokyo 

Four American Protestants in mid- 
October started their journey to Japan 
where they will confer with Christian 
leaders. They will study the relief and 
rehabilitation needs of the Japanese 
churches. 


Luman J. Shafer, Douglas Horton, 
Walter Van Kirk 


President Truman san General Mac- 
Arthur have given official endorsement. 
The travelers are: Dr. Luman J. 
Shafer, chairman of the Japan Commit- 
tee of the Foreign Missions Conference; 
Dr. Douglas Horton, chairman of the 
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American Committee for the World 
Council of Churches; Dr. Walter Van 
Kirk, Federal Council of Churches ex- 


ecutive; and Bishop James C. Baker of — 


Los Angeles, 

In 1940 there were 1,931 Protestant 
churches in Japan, with 233,463 mem- 
bers; also 412 Christian schools with 
enrollment of 51,412. 


The tie that binds 

Dr. RatpH Lone, executive secretary 
of the National Lutheran Council, ac- 
companied by Dr. Franklin Clark Fry, 
president of the United Lutheran 
Church, sailed Nov. 4, on the Queen 
Mary to visit Lutheran churches in 


Europe. i 
To be joined later by Dr. J. A. Aas- © 


gaard, president of the Norwegian Lu- 


theran Church, the delegation will con- — 


sult with bishops in the Scandinavian 


countries and Lutheran leaders else- — 


where to arrange for the distribution 
of relief. 

Also to be discussed are the rebirth 
of the Lutheran World Convention and 
the relation which this organization 


will have to the World Council of | 
Churches. The delegates hope, as a re- | 


sult of their visit, the Lutheran church | 
here will be able to demonstrate, in 
practical form, the tie that binds Lu- 
therans together and also that the Lu- | 
theran World Convention will become 
a Lutheran Church of the world. | 


Germans join World Council 


THE Evangelical Church of Germany | 


has joined the World Council of 
Churches. 

That action, paving the way to! 
greater co-operation with Christians | 
inside Germany, was one of the first: 


taken by the Evangelical Church’s|| 


council of twelve at its initial assembly ' 
in Stuttgart. 


’ The Lutheran. 


Among members of a delegation of 
World Council leaders, in Stuttgart to 
invite representatives of the German 
church to visit Geneva headquarters, 
were Dr. Sylvester C. Michelfelder, 
commissioner of the American Section 
of the Lutheran World Convention, and 
Dr. Samuel McCrea Cavert, general 
-secretary of the Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ in America. 

Speaking for the Geneva delegation, 
Dr. W. A. Visser ’t Hooft, general sec- 
retary of the World Council, said, “The 
whole fellowship of the Church needs 
the continuing witness of the German 
church. Christians the world over say 
to German Christians, ‘Help us to help 
: you.’ ” 


Journalist signed up by Lutherans 

From the staff of Pathfinder mag- 
azine the National Lutheran Council 
has secured its new publicity secretary, 
Louis C. Schenk. 


Louis C. Schenk 


Mr. Schenk has been writing the re- 
ligion section of Pathfinder. At the Na- 
tional Lutheran Council news bureau 
he replaces Winfred P. Elson who be- 
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came a secretary of the Foreign Mis- 
sions Conference on Sept. 1. 

Graduate of Wagner College, four- 
term president of the Connecticut State 
Luther League, and active member of 
the United Lutheran Church, Mr. 
Schenk’s record as a churchman equals 
his good reputation as a journalist. 


Warmed by faith 

THE faithful may kneel in the snow, 
and cold-numbed fingers will page 
clumsily through hymnbooks in Berlin 
churches this winter. 

That is indicated by Ewart E. Turner, 
Berlin correspondent for Religious 
News Service, who writes that it is 
doubtful if any bomb-blasted churches 
in the American zone of occupation will 
be allowed even temporary repairs be- 
fore spring. 

Plans have been made to repair two 
Roman Catholic and two Protestant 
churches in each of the six Berlin dis- 
tricts controlled by Americans, but mil- 
itary installations, hospitals, and schools 
precede churches on the priority lists. 

Turner pointed out that the Mormon 
Church had procured a meeting room 
in the Russian Zone, and that the Soviet 
authorities granted priorities for ma- 
terial so that the meeting place could 
be repaired in time for a church anni- 
versary. 


Intercession for Niemoeller 

Wuite there were certain factions 
which did not hold in esteem Dr. Mar- 
tin Niemoeller and the positions he 
maintained during the war, there is lit- 
tle doubt as to ‘the place which he oc- 
cupied in the heart of his congregation 
at Dahlem near Berlin. It has been dis- 
closed that daily services of interces- 
sion were conducted in his church dur- 
ing the eight years he was held in con- 
centration camps by the Nazis. 


WORLD NEWS NOTES 


Free physicians 

Some years aco New Zealand estab- 
lished a “free physician” service for its 
citizens, which meant that the people 
could consult any physician as fre- 
quently as they pleased, and the phy- 
sician would collect a stipulated gov- 
ernmental fee for each visit. The sys- 
tem has developed into a racket in 
which both physicians and patients 
have had part. The racket has taken 
the forms of “over-consultation,” the 
charge of fees for patients seen on vis- 
its to public institutions for the aged 
and invalids, the casual diagnosis of 
patients, often at the rate of 12 per hour 
and the enormous increase in the cost 
of medicines prepared. The Health De- 
partment has suppressed the records of 
the last-named during the past two 
years because of the feared effect upon 
the public. The government is now 
reported to be considering the placing 
of doctors on a fixed income as ser- 
vants of the state. 


Tired of waiting 

ImpaTIENT BritisH “war brides” are 
threatening to adopt the strike tech- 
nique, to “hire a hall,” air their griev- 
ances, and demand their “rights.” More 
than 100,000 of them—a large percentage 
of the total of British women who have 
married soldiers from other nations— 
have staged such a mass demonstration 
to stir shipping authorities to hasten 
transportation. Since 54,000 of these are 
the wives of Americans, they are ap- 
pealing to President Truman directly 
to open the way for their speedy com- 
ing to America. They have even been 
urging “unmarried mothers,” those 
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By JULIUS F. SEEBACH 


whose wedding plans and purposes 
were upset by redeployment, to join in 
the movement with them. Letters are 
constantly pouring into the offices of 
Stars and Stripes, protesting the de- 
lays in shipping. Now that these wives 
have had their say, it would be inter- 
esting to hear what the girls who were 
left behind in America think about this 
situation? 


Future of Shinto? 

OUTLAWING a national “church,” that 
of Japan, is a new wrinkle in the 
comity of nations, and only the future > 
can measure the wisdom or folly of the 
act. It is true that the Japanese au-- 
thorities told the missionaries, when 
placing of Shinto shrines in the mission - 
schools was forced upon them, that 
bowing before the shrine by the Jap- 
anese pupils was a patriotic and not a 
religious matter. 

Nevertheless Shinto, the worship of | 
ancestors, is inculcated as a faith to be | 
accepted and practiced by the indi- | 
vidual, and it will be a discerning Jap- 
anese who can recognize the boundary 
line between the national and indi- 
vidual phases of faith. 

Outlawing a “church” for the reasons 
given may easily rise to bother the vic- | 
tors in similar future conflicts; for, | 
after all, the close relation of church 
and state is a very common thing, and. 
has wrought much evil in very recent 
years. The Vatican blessed the invasion | 
of Ethiopia, and sent regiments of 
monks to reap a harvest for the church; | 
it also lent its authority to Franco’s; 
overthrow of the Spanish republic. 

The Church in Russia has been made: 
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a very effective patriotic force within 
the Soviet, and an able means to make 
Rumania, Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia 
amenable to Stalin’s wishes. Hitler at- 
tempted to use the power of the Ger- 
man Church through his favor to the 
“German Christian” group. Quisling 
‘tried to do the same thing in Norway. 


Wandering Jews 
PoLIsH JEWS, on an average of 200 

daily, are fleeing into the American 
and British zones in Austria for safety. 
Having been repatriated to Poland they 
were not only hounded by anti-Sem- 
itism, but they found there was noth- 
ing left for them in their former home 

land. They want to go to Palestine, 
with the pathetic hope that there they 
will be free from national antagonisms. 
Recently Britain proposed that the 
United Nations Organization cure the 
Palestine headache for her; but now 
that has been dropped because Russia 
has set herself up as the champion of 
the Arab League. 


Competition with Russian science 
THE RECENT WARNING to the Senate by 
General Electric’s associate director of 


their research laboratory, Dr. Irving’ 


Langmuir, ‘that Russia might far out- 
strip the United States in scientific and 
industrial progress in the next 20 years, 
may be looked upon by some critics as 
a sly capitalistic scheme to use public 
money for private advantage. However, 
Dr. Langmuir states, “I confess I de- 
‘plore the tragic circumstances that 
have forced us to consider the problem 
of Federal support.” The plea should 
not be suspected, in view of the fact 
that the Soviet is officially spending far 
more out of her depleted resources for 
scientific research than the U.S.A. Dr. 
Langmuir’s further statement, that “in 
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Russia they are frankly incorporating 
into their Communist government the 
best features of our capitalistic system 
while we are tending to put into our 
democracy some of the worst features 
of Communism which are now dis- 


carded in Russia,” merits some serious 
thought. 


Dust 

MEN wo formerly fled into cellars 
to escape cyclones, have now begun to 
mount man-made ones on wheels, 
which they call “cyclone dusters.” With 
a controlled wind velocity of 185 m.p.h., 
35 miles faster than the usual cyclone, 
and equipped with various types of 
discharge hose to suit the different 
crops, this machine is intended to bene- 
fit growers, delivering the proper 
death-dealing dust in an even flow to 
the plants in the right places. With a 
24-foot nozzle boom it will spray eight 
rows at a time. 


By the way 

OnE of St. Paul’s Cathedral resident 
canons in London says the vast build- 
ing is moving westward at the rate of 
one inch every 100 years. ... A special 
glue prepared by the Libbey-Owens- 
Ford Glass Company is now reported 
to have rendered many thousands of 
German demolition time-bombs use- 
less. England’s Home Guards, fur- 
nished with the glue, poured it into the 
vitals of the timing device, and stopped 
the works before the bombs could ex- 
plode. .. . Helium, in large use for mil- 
itary purposes during the war, is now 
a growing surplus at the Texas natural 
gas field at Cliffside. However, it is 
not to be wasted. It is now being in- 
jected under pressure into one of the 
11 wells there, to be reserved for 
future emergencies. 


BY OSCAR F. BLACKWELDER 


Our purpose 

THE word Washington at the top of 
this page is a symbol, for Washington 
is more than a place. It is the second 
home of every citizen of the United 
States. It is perhaps destined to be for 
the coming century the world’s capital. 
Every national and international issue, 
real and imaginary, is debated, dra- 
matized, and incarnated here. No issue, 
weak or strong, wants for a loud voice. 
To listen for the more authentic 
voices, try to test them, and then share 
the siftings with the readers of THE 
LUTHERAN is the mission of this page. 


News 

Tuts has not been a news page, even 
though some of our readers have 
thought it should be. Reporting news, 
both of church and state, has been used 
only to help sharpen and interpret is- 
sues and make them more personal. 
This page should be one of debate, re- 
port, and appraisal of matters which 
concern the wider morality of our na- 
tion. Such only could give Washington 
a weekly place in THe LUTHERAN. 


Tribute and pledge 


Tus first page under the editorship 
of Elson Ruff is a tribute and a pledge. 
A tribute for the privilege which has 
been mine for 12 years to serve with 
Dr. Melhorn; a pledge of my best un- 
der the coming leadership of Dr. Ruff. 

I shall always prize the association 
I have enjoyed with Dr. Melhorn, who 
has been an inspiring friend. This 
work has to be marginal with me, but 
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I anticipate with equal happiness the 
continuation of this “hobby” under my 
new chief. 


Religious journalism 

Tus page illustrates in its hopes, at 
least, one of the reasons for religious 
journalism. The church press doesn’t 
have an easy role in American life. 
However, thinking specifically in terms 
of this page, there is perhaps no 
stronger potential. for vigorous, morally | 
dynamic and courageous public opinion — 
than is to be found in the Christian | 
Church. Heywood Broun said it—when | 
the Church really marches, nothing | 
can stop her. And the processes of. 
democracy are paced by that march. It 
is the business of the religious press to 
be a voice more than an echo, to create 
before it reports. If the church’s social | 
task includes interpreting the current | 
scenery, one of her effective tools for | 
attempting this is religious journalism. 


Therefore | 

Aut this adds up to a clear total. 
Many men in American journalism are» 
giving themselves through the daily 
press to tackling what happens and! 
what they think should happen here.. 
Church journalism increasingly should! 
try its hand, too. And perhaps with a) 
larger reason. It is in the debate that: 
light may come. This debate dare not} 
be conducted with the church silent., 
It is the work of men of the church to) 
be the most alert, the best informed,, 
and the most useful citizens of the com-, 
munity and nation. 
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End of an Editorship 


By CHARLES KRAUTH FEGLEY 


On Oct. 31 Dr. Nathan R. Melhorn completed his long term of office as editor 
of Tue Lutueran. He has been in full-time service of this paper since 1920. He 
will continue to write “Across the Desk” each week. 


_ When the readers of Tue LUTHERAN 
opened the issue of Nov. 18, 1920, they 
found on the editorial page the picture 
of a young pastor in robe and “tabs.” 
It accompanied the announcement by 
the editor, Dr. George W. Sandt, that 
the Rev. Nathan R. Melhorn had been 
chosen by the United Lutheran Church 
as managing editor of THe LUTHERAN. 

Dr. Melhorn was pastor of th 
Church of the Incarnation, Philadel- 
phia, Dr. Sandt explained. He was also 
secretary of the Board of Publication, 
and had been active in part-time edi- 
torial service of THe LUTHERAN. 

“Dr. Melhorn, from the beginning, 
impressed the staff as being deeply in- 
terested in all the publications of the 
United Lutheran Church,” continued 
Dr. Sandt in explaining the selection 
of the new editor. He seemed to have 
“Jarge visions as to the possibilities for 
service in this 
boundless field of 
literary endeavor. 
He gave evidence 
of an editorial in- 
terest, a resource- 
fulness and an in- 
itiative which we 
believe will abun- 
dantly justify the 
selection the 
Church Papers 
Committee has 
made.” 

What was not 
mentioned, however, was the fact that 
since the issue of Oct. 7, of that year, 
a department entitled “Across the 
Desk” had taken the place of “The Ed- 
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» « « young pastor in 
tobe and "tabs" 


Nathan R. Melhorn has been ‘Across the Desk" 
from the United Lutheran Church for a 
quarter century 


itor’s Easy Chair,’ which had been a 
chatty, informal editorial feature from 
the very first issue of the church’s “of- 
ficial organ.” 

Examination of the files of THe Lu- 
THERAN between that time and the pres- 
ent shows few lapses of this feature: a 
few months in 1921, briefly in 1923, for 
several short periods more recently; but 
restored and connected permanently 
with the editorial page at the request 
of the Church Papers Committee. It 
was the character and content of the 
“Across the Desk” pages which estab- 
lished the niche which Dr. Melhorn has 
occupied in the esteem of the United 
Lutheran Church clergy and laity. 

Spanning a full quarter of a century, 
a wealth of material for comment and 
counsel has been found in Dr. Mel- 
horn’s contacts with men and women 
who have been making the news both 
within and beyond the Church, with 
the amazing progress of science, and 
the puzzling problems of society, as 
well as by his own alert “nose for 
news,” and thoughtful devotion to the 


best interests of the United Lutheran 
Church. So widely varied, so entirely 
timely, and so arrestingly phrased are 
those pages of THe LuTHERAN that they 
form an indication of what was most 
vividly and vitally in the minds of men 
in the period we are reviewing. 

Chiefly characteristic of the Across 
the Desk paragraphs has been their 
spirit of “delightful intimacies.” That 
is how they were referred to at the 
1928 convention of the United Lutheran 
Church when it accepted and approved 
Dr. Melhorn’s nomination as editor-in- 
chief. It was this double dynamic of 
wide scope and wise consideration, 
coupled with a saving grace of humor 
and individuality, which made him a 
real personality to us all. Out of con-. 
fidence in him as a genial and consider- 
ate friend grew our confidence in his 
power to direct our thinking and deci- 
sion. His ability to mold churchmen’s 
thought and action has become a recog- 
nized asset of our Church. 

Yet there has been a consistent mod- 
esty about Dr. Melhorn’s conduct of 
the editorial policies of THa LUTHERAN 
which cannot fail to impress one who 
studies carefully the 25 volumes of the 
paper in which so large a portion of 
the contents is the product of his heart, 
his mind, and his pen. He is always 
“Across the Desk,” or THE LUTHERAN, 
never N. R. Melhorn, when reporting 
a visit, an interview, or a convention. 
An example of his modesty and of his 
quiet humor is found in one paragraph 
discussing a problem of the “auto age,” 
in which he “acknowledges that the 
only kinds of autos” with which he is 
intimately acquainted “are friends’, 
taxis, and morticians’ ”! 

It is equally to be noted in this re- 
spect that when Dr. George Sandt re- 
signed as editor-in-chief on Nov. 10, 
1927, and when Dr. Melhorn began—ad 
interim—to occupy that chair, the first 
issue under his sole direction—Jan. 
1, 1928—is guiltless of any mention of 
his assumption of the office, except as 
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his name appears in the masthead. The 
editorial topics in that issue are inter- 
esting for the like reason: “Scope of 
the Epiphany”; “Resources Rather than | 
Prestige” whose gist is: “The Christian 
Church during 1928 will do well to 
think less about what it is and more 
about what it has!”; “29 Days Remain,” 
referring to the opening of the Pension 
Fund drive; and “Christianity Losing 
Ground Lately,” a disagreeing comment 
on an editorial in Liberty of Dec. 31, 
1927. 

Examination of the longer editorials | 
“in serious vein,” as he designated them © 
in one issue, shows their excellent 
character as essays. In them, as in the 
shorter comments, one can trace the. 
doctrinal, practical, and organizational | 
questions which confronted and either 
vexed or encouraged the church during 
these years. 

An editorial activity, which has beer! 
a specialty of Dr. Melhorn, even before 
he became managing editor, was and 
remained, interviews! Visiting notables 
from Lutheran lands beyond the seas, 
those he visited on trips abroad, of- 
ficials of the United Lutheran Church 
and its boards, returning missionaries. 
and other travelers—all fell under the, 
spell of his genial personality and gave | 
of their best to enlighten readers of his| 
reports. The result was that all of us| 
came to know men like Archbishop 
Soederblom of Sweden, Primate Osten-| 
feld of Denmark, Bishop Maroni of | 
Norway, Bishop Thmels of Germany, 
President Knubel and Treasurer Miller 
of the utca, with a host of others, as 
living persons and honored leaders. 

The enlargement of the church’s hor-. 
izons of knowledge, interest, and action 
was one of Dr. Melhorn’s editorial 
principles and goals; and rightly, de-. 
votedly and effectively has he pursued 
it during his editorship. His own hor-. 
izons were as wide-swung as possible. 
by much travel at home and abroad: 
visits to Europe at the time of the Lu- 
theran World Conventions; visits to all 
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the uLcaA conventions; attendance upon 
the National Lutheran Editors’ Asso- 
ciation, of which he was president for 
a season, and upon the sessions of the 
Associated Church Press, which hon- 
ored him with the vice-presidency; 
lecturing and preaching trips to all sec- 
tions of the church and to its institu- 
tions. These were his personal imple- 
mentations of his policy of “ever 
-widening horizons.” All this saved Dr. 
Melhorn from the traditional aloofness 
of the editor’s office and chair. There 
never has been any of the stuffiness of 
a “swivel chair artist” about his con- 
versation or his conduct of our paper. 
Doubtless it was recognition of his vir- 
tue that prompted Muhlenberg College, 
Carthage, and Midland, in successive 
order, to honor him with the eae 
degrees of D.D., Litt.D., and LL.D. 

Dr. Melhorn was seated in the edi- 
torial sanctum in a day when the op- 
portunity and vision of the Lutheran 
Church in America and throughout the 
world had begun to expand with almost 
staggering swiftness! The year 1928 
was the year of the utca’s first big 
financial venture—the Pension Fund 
drive! Of the issue of January 19 
185,000 copies were printed to arouse 
the membership. It was the year of the 
tenth anniversary of the United Church. 
That brought another 72-page issue 
‘and an edition of close to 60,000 copies. 
It was the year of the visit of Drs. F. H. 
Knubel and E. Clarence Miller to the 
International Missionary Conference at 
Jerusalem and to our mission fields. 
The National Lutheran Council was be- 
coming more and more a clearing house 
for united effort nationally and inter- 
nationally on the part of the majority 
of our divided Lutheran hosts. In and 
under all this flowed the strong cur- 
rent of the unmistakable trend toward 
the ultimate achievement of united 
action in unity of faith as a more ef- 
fective “front” than mere corporate 
union. 

Up from his experience of eight years 
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as managing editor, Dr. Melhorn 
brought a wise over-all view of the 
varied but related problems presented 
by the mechanical, correspondent, edi- 
torial and other phases of a church pa- 
per’s development, not to omit mention 
of the additional item of “reader inter- 
est and reader criticism.” He regarded 
the charge that “THe LuTHERAN is too 
highbrow” as an indication that “reader 
vocabularies and interests need consid- 
erable enlargement.” Then he sought 
to achieve that end by changes in lit- 
erary form and phrasing, introduction 
of more illustrations, shortening the 
articles, increasing the number and the 
location of correspondents. 

The paper changed its size of page 
three times during his connection with 
it, the last time (1944) being the most 
drastic, when it assumed “tabloid di- 
mensions” as a necessity compelled by 
war conditions. This in itself was a 
proof of his “courage to take advanced 
positions’ when the facts seemed to 
justify them. One finds general public 
questions treated editorially quite fre- 
quently, but notes also that in matters 
such as the Eighteenth Amendment, re- 
ligion and politics (Al. Smith’s can- 
didacy), and the like, he was careful to 
point out that the views presented were 
“the editor’s personal opinion and not 
the mind or the stand of the Church.” 
That such ideas were vigorously indi- 
vidual, yet closely allied with evan- 
gelical truth, is indicated clearly by the 
flood of “Open Letters” which followed 
each such expression of conviction. 

Striking among the innovations he 
introduced in his efforts to broaden the 
vision of the rank and file of the 
Church by reaching the individual 
reader was his inauguration of THE 
Datmty LUTHERAN at the Chicago con- 
vention of the United Church. It was 
provided for all delegates and sent to 
all regular and special subscribers. To 
every part of the church it brought 
convention news much more freshly 
than could the weekly edition.. This 
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venture continued as a valuable and 
valued feature of conventions until 
1932. The primary cause of its discon- 
tinuance was “The Depression”; but the 
exigencies of the following years were 
equally unfavorable to its publishing. 
Talk to the present staff—to any who 
have served therein in past years. Talk 
with the past and present members of 
the Church Papers Committee. And 
query “The Chief” himself as to what 
has been responsible for the constant 
improvement of THE LUTHERAN. The 
unanimous answer will be, “Team 
Work!” For Dr. Melhorn has never 
failed to insist that staff conferences, 
held regularly and conducted in the ut- 
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Let Not Your Heart Be TROUBLED 


most frankness, have upheld his arms 
when the weariness of the task became 
exhausting. 

The United Lutheran Church in 
America may well acclaim this leader 
and director of its thought during the 
years of its awakening and maturing. 
We do hail with rejoicing the an- 
nouncement that his connection with 
Tue LuTHERAN is not to cease abruptly 
and entirely with his well-earned re- 
tirement. We pray that his more leis- 
urely schedule may insure rather than 
diminish his inimitable fund of delight- 
fully pertinent stories, and his point- 
edly wise observations of the passing 
pageant of life. 


When the cardinal legate from Rome had an interview with Luther 
at Augsburg, he said to him furiously: “The Pope’s little finger is 
stronger than all Germany. Do you expect your princes to take up 
arms to defend you? I tell you, No! And where will you be then?” 
And Luther answered, “Where I am now: in the hands of Almighty 


God.” 


it was the same Luther who used often to say to Melanchthon in 
the stormy days of the Reformation: “Come, Philip, let us sing the 
Forty-sixth Psalm, God is our refuge and strength, a very present 


help in trouble.” 


“The finest achievement of a thinker,” says Goethe, “is to have 
fathomed what may be fathomed, and quietly to revere the unfathom- 


able.” 


Let me tell you, Scholar, that Diogenes walked on a day with his 
friend to see a country-fair; where he saw ribbons, and looking- 
glasses, and nut-crackers, and fiddles, and hobby-horses, and many 
other gimcracks; and having observed them, and all the other finnim- 
bruns that make a complete country-fair, he said to his friend: 
“Lord! How many things there are in this world, of which Diogenes 


hath no need!” 


THE ANSWER 


—Izaak Walton 


“Is Christ yet another human question? In a sense, yes; for many 
questions have been asked about Him. But for Christian people 
Christ is not a question at all: He is the answer.” 


~—Dorothy Sayers 
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There Were Editors in the Old Days 


Fearless Men of Days Gone by Prepared the Papers 
Which Stirred the Church of Yesterday 


Ir you sit up reading until way after 
bedtime, it’s probably a detective story 
you have in your hands, not the latest 
copy of THe LutHEeran. Church papers 
are seldom exciting. They do useful 
work in keeping the church informed. 
They influence the opinions of many 
people. And they do their work quietly. 

But—surprising as it may ine 
there were days in the past centu 
when people stood on street corners 
impatiently waiting for the postman to 
bring the church paper. We blush in 
explaining the reason. It was this. 
Readers were eager for the latest news 
of some tough slugging match between 
church leaders in their arguments over 
Christian doctrine. 

Such arguments raged through the 
middle of the nineteenth century. They 
took place in the Lutheran churches as 
well as in others. They split the 
churches into dozens of divisions, many 
of them not yet patched up. And the 
church papers provided the space in 
which theologians could battle one 
another. 

Of course the papers did more than 
stage church quarrels. They pictured 
the great missionary opportunities as 
roads were opened westward for the 
pioneer Americans. They reported 
travels of the first American mission- 
aries to foreign lands. They supported 
establishment of the schools, orphan- 
ages, hospitals which the church has 
today. But there was still room in the 
papers for arguments. 

_In those days the church was grow- 
ing fast. No doubt the theological bat- 
tles were part of the growing pains of 
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a church which was very much alive. 
But the pains were real, and throbbed 
like toothache in the souls of men who 
were disturbed by them. 

For instance, William A. Passavant 
in 1858 wrote in his paper, the Mis- 
sionary, regarding the “unholy crusade 


against the faith of the church which 


has so long disgraced the columns of 
the Observer and violated every law of 
honor and religion.” Benjamin Kurtz, 
editor of the Observer, was not flat- 
tered by such comments. In his paper 
in 1858 he referred to an article in the 
Missionary as “the awkward blundering 
of the clumsy bear in imitation of the 
fanciful antics of the dextrous monkey.” 


Benjamin Kurtz and his "Observer" 


Kurtz was the man who took charge 
of the Observer in 1833. All of the half- 
dozen Lutheran periodicals started in 
America before that date had quickly 
failed. The Observer was two years old 
when Kurtz became editor. It had 800 
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subscribers. Eventually 
8,000, and made the paper pay its way. 
It was still living in 1915 when merged 
with the Lutheran Church Work, and 
by that road in 1919 became part of 
Tue LUTHERAN. : 

Not many men could do what Editor 
Kurtz did. In the early days his paper 
could pay him no salary. He lived on 
what cash he had saved as a pastor, and 
put nearly $3,000 of his own money 
into the paper before it began to meet 
expenses. Kurtz prepared the copy for 
the printer, read the proof, took care 
of the mailing, and then collected for 
subscriptions. 

Oddly enough, Kurtz became an ed- 
itor because of poor health. He left his 
congregation because he could not en- 
dure “the laborious duties of the min- 
istry,” he explained, and decided to be 
a farmer. But the people managing the 
Observer thought he was strong enough 
to be an editor, and insisted that he 
take the job. And he loved the work, 
stayed with it faithfully 25 years, and 
gave Lutherans of America their first 
enduring periodical. 

Kurtz did not consider himself a 
fighter. “We loathe controversy and 
never enter into it with other than 
feelings of reluctance and pain,” he 
wrote. But he was passionately eager 
to warm up the church. He fought for 
the holding of revivals, and did more 
than any other man to establish the 
practice among Lutherans. He did not 
like being confined by creeds, and took 
part in attacks on part of the Augsburg 
Confession. “Lengthened creeds, tedi- 
ous liturgies, and dull, monotonous 
forms are an obstruction to Christian 
harmony and an impediment to the ad- 
vancement of divine truth,” he wrote. 

Naturally he stirred up a rumpus 
among conservative Lutherans. The 
Observer “has had more friends, and I 
may say more enemies too, than any 
paper ever printed in the church,” 
wrote John Morris in 1878. Eventually 
Kurtz was discredited. He was prac- 
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Kurtz had~ 


tically pushed out of the Observer. But 
in his time he was a potent factor in 
making history in American Lutheran- 
ism. 

Every week Kurtz filled up the four 
pages of his paper (pages bigger than 
those of a modern newspaper) with a 
great variety of material. There were 
pious articles, half of them clipped from 
other periodicals. A lot of them were 
schmalz. For instance, in the issue 
which appeared exactly 100 years ago 
today was an article beginning as fol- 
lows: 

The summer is over and gone. Its pride 

and beauty are no more. The sound of 

its gaiety has died away, and the 
autumn is coming to impart sobriety to. 
the scene. . .. 


There was also advice to the house- 

wife: ) 
Woolens should be washed in very hot 
suds and not rinsed. 

And humor: 

Why is a man who has influenza like 

the House of Representatives? Because 

first the eyes have it and then the nose. 

By the way, the Observer cost $2 a 
year—100 years ago. Butter was sell- 
ing at 12 cents a pound, the Observer 
informs us, and bacon was 6% to 7 
cents for shoulders. 

The paper profited by quite a vol- 
ume of advertising. One discovered 
from the Observer that HoUCK’s PAN- 
ACEA, at $1.50 a bottle, could cure loss 
of appetite, scarlet fever, hysterics, and 
a score of other ailments. 


Ir Kurtz was the “modernist” among 
Lutheran editors in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, C. F. W. Walther was the “funda- 
mentalist.” Walther was the chief gen- 
ius in building the Missouri Synod 
from a few shiploads of bewildered 
immigrants in 1839 to one of the strong- 
est of American denominations. And 
the chief means Walther had was his 
paper, Der Lutheraner. 

It was in the autumn of 1844, in the 
thriving village of St. Louis that this 
periodical appeared. The effect of the 
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Walther used the "Lutheraner" as his strongest 
tool in building the Missouri Synod 


paper may be gauged by what it did to 
Frederick Wyneken, a home missionary 
pastor of the Ministerium of Pennsyl- 
vania who was serving a parish in In- 
diana. When Wyneken saw the first 
issue of the Lutheraner he exclaimed, 
“Thank God! There are still real Lu- 
therans in America.” And Wyneken 
soon packed up and joined Walther; in 
fact, became the second president of 
the Missouri Synod. 

In the same manner scores of con- 
servative Lutherans came over to 
Walther as a result of the Lutheraner. 
The paper was dedicated to “exposing 
false doctrines, particularly among 
false Lutherans.” Its motto was: 

God’s Word and Luther’s doctrine pure 

Shall to eternity endure. 

For Walther there were no uncer- 
tainties in matters of faith. The truth 
has been revealed and men ought to 
make it their business to understand it 
thoroughly. This perfect understand- 
ing of truth is set forth in the Confes- 
sions of the Lutheran Church. By them 
all problems of belief can be solved. 

“If we permit in the midst of the Lu- 
theran Church the departure from any 
one point of the Confessions, we tear 
down the Lutheran Church itself and 
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show ourselves as traitors,” wrote 
Walther in the Lutheraner in 1855. 

Men who make no allowance for pos- 
sible error in their understanding of 
truth always get into trouble with other 
men who are equally sure of them- 
selves. Walther was drawn into battle 
with other orthodoxist Lutherans of 
the Middle West—first with those of 
Buffalo, then Iowa, and then Ohio. The 
battles were as violent as those fought 
by Kurtz and others in the East. 
Through his papers, the Lutheraner 
and the monthly magazine Lehre und 
Wehre, which he founded in 1855, 
Walther carried his quarrels into many 
homes. 

A fish peddler in Detroit came to his 
pastor and asked whether the words of 
John 10:27, 28, “My sheep hear my 
voice .. . neither shall any man pluck 
them out of my hand,” referred to the 
elect or to temporary believers. “To 
temporary believers,” replied the pas- 
tor. “So!” exclaimed the peddler. “Now 
I have enough! I must follow Dr. Wal- 
ther and not you.” Thus Walther made 
theological argument a popular indoor 
sport among Lutherans of his day. 


Some MEN wearied of the endless 
controversies. They wanted to get on 
with the business of planting the 
church among the unchurched popula- 
tion of mid-America. They wished for 
the necessary colleges and other insti- 
tutions of an established church. For 
these they needed a peaceful and 
united church. 

One such man was William A. Passa- 
vant. As a young pastor in Pittsburgh 
he decided that a church paper would 
be just the thing to help his fellow Lu- 
therans see the world as a vast mission 
field. So he started his paper in Jan- 
uary 1848 and called it The Mission- 
ary. It was not to have any squabbling 
in its columns. The little eight-page 
monthly, costing 50 cents a year, was 
to carry “the spirit of missions and 
mercy” to individuals, families, and 
congregations. 
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Passavant had the qualifications for 
success in this venture. For a few 
years he had been assistant to Kurtz on 
the Observer. He had a glowing heart 
of sympathy for people in any kind of 
need—and gradually came to know the 
needs the church should meet in all 
quarters of the globe. And he could 
make his paper personal, like a letter 
from home. 

By no means did the Missionary keep 
clear of controversy. Especially after 
1854, when it’ became a weekly and a 
competitor of the Observer, it traded 
many stiff blows with Benjamin Kurtz. 
Passavant was a conservative, and 
many of his articles aroused the wrath 
of the liberals. 

Most of the time the Missionary stuck 
to its task. No Lutheran paper before 
or afterward has sized up so well the 
situation of the church in so many parts 
of America and the world, or has done 
so much to enlist widespread support 
for great causes. 

In 1861 Passavant turned over his 
paper to the Lutheran, which had been 
established in the previous year. He 
continued as co-editor of the Lutheran 
and Missionary. But 20 years later he 
regretted not having his own paper to 
support the amazing labors which he 
was continually undertaking. So he 
began a new paper, calling it The 
Workman. “The Church must be not 
only a witnessing Church but a work- 
ing Church,” he said in the first issue 
—echoing his own words of a quarter- 
century earlier when he wrote in the 
Missionary that the “church must be 
not only evangelical but evangelistic.” 

Soon after Passavant died in 1894 his 
Workman was merged into the Lu- 
theran—the second Passavant produc- 
tion to find its way into this periodical 
which is now the magazine of the 
United Lutheran Church. 


THE PROBLEM of the church paper is 
the same problem the whole world 
faces—freedom vs. security. A paper 
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Passavant wished to avoid controversy | 
in his papers | 


may be owned by individuals, who are 
free to publish it as they please. Se- ; 
curity of such a paper depends on ) 
ability of the individual owners to. 
meet deficits almost sure to pile up. Or 
a paper may be owned by the church 
itself, and its deficits met from the 
treasury of some board. Then the 
paper is “official” and may also be ex- 
ceedingly dull. There is a hush-hush 
atmosphere in official church circles. 
News isn’t supposed to be printed un- 
til it is no longer news. And the editor 
of an official paper watches his step to 
make sure he walks in the middle of 
the road. 

Kurtz and Passavant fully con- 
trolled their papers. Walther started 
his with only the backing of his own 
congregation, Trinity Church of St. 
Louis. The Lutheraner has been official 
ever since 1847, when the Missouri 
Synod was organized and sponsored 
this paper. This did not curb Walther, 
who was the heart and soul of the Mis- 
souri Synod. 

In the last fifty years most Lutheran 
papers have been “official.” This has 
limited them to the interests of their 
own constituency. Such a state of af- 
fairs was worrying Walton H. Greever 
in 1914. He had been for ten years ed- 
itor of the weekly paper of the United 
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Synod of the South, the Lutheran 
Church Visitor. Dr. Greever thought 
the time had come to attempt an in- 
dependent magazine to deal with “great 
vital issues of the times from the pos- 
itive Christian standpoint.” It should 
“serve the common interests of all Lu- 
therans in this country,” he said. 


|AMERICAN LUTHERAN 
SURVEX_ 


PosIrrive Ci. 
ths ¢ 
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Greever attempted a “big, bold thing" 


On this basis The American Lu- 
theran Survey was launched. It began 
as a 48-page weekly, plus attractive 
cover. It had back of it stock subscrip- 
tions of $175,000. Its staff consisted of 
talented writers from every major sec- 
tion of American Lutheranism. There 

were 2,000 subscribers at the start, 
each paying $3 a year for the Survey. 

“A big bold thing,’ Dr. Greever 
called the venture. This magazine was 
to speak for Lutheranism on social 
questions—politics, economics—as well 
as religion. 

’ The Survey was edited superbly. In 
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appearance it compared favorably with 
the best magazines published 30 years 
ago. But in a few years it dropped 
from 48 pages weekly to 32. In 1920 
it became a monthly. In 1928 it gave 
up. Dr. Greever had been called to a 
full professorship in the Southern 
Seminary, and no man had courage to 
continue where he left off. 

The Survey was a great success in 
everything but finances. Those who 
remember back to 1914 can recall how 
that paper wa’ awaited each week in 
Lutheran homes. Dr. Greever’s “In- 
formal Paragraphs’—and “The Pulse 
Beats of the World Life”’—and “From 
the Heart of the Nation” were edi- 
torial features with color and strength. 


PEOPLE have waited on their door- 
steps for the church papers—when the 
papers had editors with courage and 
skill—as Kurtz, Walther, Passavant, 
Greever; and when church people sup- 
ported such papers in freedom of 
speech. Today all the church bodies 
have official papers, with which no in- 
dependent paper can compete. , 

Furthermore there has been great 
change in people’s taste. They are no 
longer much interested in an editor’s 
opinions. They prefer that their pa- 
pers provide interesting information. 
Readers are accustomed to the effective 
and expensive techniques developed in 
recent years by the secular magazines 
—techniques practically out of range 
of the church papers. Big circulations 
of church papers today are almost all 
secured by high-pressure methods of 
prodding the faithful to subscribe. 

Who knows? There may be a Lu- 
theran church paper again some day 
which will raise the nation’s blood 
pressure. The chances are against it. 


“That’s the best of Christianity, it looks dead, and everyone gets 
ready for the funeral, and then the corpse gets up and makes a scene, 


and everything has to be started all over again.” 
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—Cyril Arlington 


KNOW THE BIBLE 


We begin this week a study of the First Epistle to the Corin- . 
thians. Open your Bible to this epistle. Read the first nine 


verses of the first chapter. Then read Dr. Schmidt's article. 


Read the verses again, not only today but a number of times 
during the week. Think about them. Let them speak to you. 


St. Paul Begins a Letter 


LETTERS are always fascinating. We 
can hardly wait for the postman to 
leave them in the box before we tear 
open the envelopes. It takes all the 
self-discipline we can muster not to 
read those addressed to others in the 
family. 

How fortunate for us that there are 
letters in the New Testament. Those 
of St. Paul, for instance, are still so 
fresh and interesting that we can al- 
most believe they were written to us. 
The first letter Paul wrote to the Chris- 
tians in Corinth is one of the most in- 
teresting of all. In it we find Paul as a 
wise Christian pastor applying basic 
moral ideas of his faith to actual life 
situations in which the Corinthians 
found themselves. 

“What does Christianity expect of us 
in our circumstances?” asked these 
Corinthians, who were so very human. 
Paul tried to solve their problems for 
them. Their problems, like their city, 
were ancient yet strangely modern. 


Ir you look at a map of Greece, you 
can see at once why Corinth was im- 
portant. Merchants, anxious to avoid 
stormy Cape Malea, preferred to land 
at one of Corinth’s port towns and have 
their bales carried by land over the 
narrow Peloponnesus for reshipment 
at the other port. That was profitable 
to Corinth. 

And popular with shipmasters and 
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sailors who loved the luxury and vice of 
the city. “Corinthian girls” were avail- 
able in large numbers. Every form of 
sex perversion was openly practiced. 
Romans 1:18-32, written from Corinth, 
gives a clear picture of conditions. This 
immorality was promoted by pagan re- 
ligion, for the famed temple of Aphro- 
dite (Venus) was supplied with a 
thousand prostitutes and the popular 
cult of Dionysius was notorious for its 
revelings. 

Corinth had fourth largest popula- 
tion among cities of the Roman Em- 
pire, including Roman colonists (sent 
by Julius Caesar to rebuild the city in 
44 B. c.), Greeks, Jews, and members. 
of every group known to the eastern | 
Mediterranean. There was great wealth 
in the hands of the “new rich.” In con- 
trast, slaves composed fully half the 
population. Corinth lacked the culture 
of Athens. It loved money, power, vice, 
and cruelty—as its arena for gladia- 
torial shows proved. 

Yet in this unlikely spot Paul had 
established a great church—though not 
a perfect one—for this letter can leave 
us under no illusions that first-century 
Christianity was ideal. As we learn 
from Acts 18, building the church had 
not been easy, but it had been done. 

The Christian church in Corinth pre- 
sented in striking fashion the problems 
of Christianity in a heathen world. 
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‘Every social custom, every inherited 
standard had to be weighed and con- 
sidered. Could it be accepted or must 
it be rejected? Or did it need only a 
degree of modification? Here were 
Jews who faced the problem of ad- 
justment to a universal religion. And 
here were Gentiles to whom the idea 
that morality was connected with re- 
_ligion was practically new. An ac- 
quaintance with these difficulties in the 
background in Corinth must sharpen 
our admiration of the keen insight and 
pastoral skill of St. Paul. 


Paut begins his letter as the Greeks 
did in those days. The writer must sign 
his name at the beginning. This was 
necessary because these letters were 
written on scrolls and it was not pos- 
sible to glance at the bottom or back of 
the sheet to make sure who had writ- 
ten them. That is why the first para- 
graph of Greek letters always followed 
this pattern. 

“Diogenes to Dionysius his brother, many 
greetings and health.” 

“Tsias to Hephaestion her brother, greet- 
ing. If you are well and things in general 
are going right, it would be as I am con- 
tinually praying to the gods.” 

It is the same formula that we find 
here; but when Paul uses it, it becomes 
the carrier of great ideas. His first 
words are, “Paul, called to be an apos- 
tle of Jesus Christ through the will of 
God.” 

His authority is still unquestioned in 
Corinth, so a simple reference to his 
call as an apostle is enough. He de- 
scribes himself as one who was called 
by God for the special mission of tell- 
ing others of Jesus of Nazareth, who 
rightly deserves the title Christ (Greek 
translation of the Hebrew Messiah, 
“the Anointed”). This was not by his 
choice, but “through the will of God.” 

With characteristic and graceful hu- 
mility, the great apostle to the Gentiles 
adds the name of “Sosthenes, our 
brother” to his own as joint author of 
the letter. Was he the Sosthenes who 
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played such an important part as the 
ruler of the synagogue in Corinth? 
(Acts 17). The name is not common, 
so it might well be so. Then we can 
understand mention of him here. Of 
course, he was not co-author in -any 
strict sense. He may have been the 
secretary who wrote the letter as Paul 
dictated it. But of this we have no evi- 
dence. It would be natural, however, 
for the apostle to have consulted with 
him when news and letters came from 
the Corinthian church. And how gen- 
erous is Paul’s acknowledgment! 


THOSE WHO RECEIVED the letter were 
“the church of God” at Corinth. This 
church was composed of all those “who 
call upon the name of Jesus Christ our 
Lord.” “Name?” is the Biblical term for 
what we call “personality.” Members 
of the church have been “sanctified in 
Christ Jesus” and they are “called 
saints.” To be sanctified, or made holy, 
is not primarily a moral term. All 
Christians are saints, that is, they are 
God’s property. Certainly it is true also 
that—because they are the possession 
of a moral God—they must live justly, 
but that idea is not in the foreground 
in this place. 

Even in this opening paragraph Paul 
looks ahead to the problems he intends 
to write about. He reminds his readers 
that theirs is “the church of God,” not 
of any human leader. And if it includes 
“all that in every place” have the same 
Lord, no local group has the right to 
act as though it were the only church, 
or could be a law unto itself. 

Paul takes the usual Greek greeting 
“Rejoice” and modifies it to “Grace,” 
and follows it by the Hebrew greeting 
“Peace.” Both this unearned and sav- 
ing love and its consequent peace are 
the gift “from God our Father and from 
the Lord Jesus Christ.” Sometimes— 
rarely in the New Testament—the word 
“Tord” is used as we use “Sir.” But in 
the Emperor Cult, whose influence was 
growing, this title was ascribed to the 
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emperor as a god. And the Jew used 
it in his Greek translation of the Old 
Testament in place of the glorious and 
revered name of God. So when Paul 
applied it to Jesus Christ, he was 
swinging a two-edged sword. 

The Corinthian Christians thought 
well of themselves. Paul desired to 
make truthful and tactful acknowledg- 
ment of their achievements. He liked to 
pay honest compliments. He was gen- 
uinely thankful for every step toward 
maturity made by his “sons in the 
faith.” Only in II Corinthians and Ga- 
latians, where other factors intervened, 
did he omit such words of praise. But 
wisely he undercut pride by recogniz- 
ing the good qualities of the Corinthians 
as gifts from God, to whom alone 
thanks are due. 

Their many gifts were both their 
glory and their danger. Their strength 
was a temptation to complacency and 
relaxation, as Paul later points out. 
Here he is content to remind them of 


CLASSROOM — 
Talk with Church School Teactiers 


Representatives of the denominations 
participating in the International Council 
of Religious Education met in Chicago the 
middle of October to discuss visual aids in 
the educational programs of the church. 

On November 15 representatives of a 
number of church groups will meet in 
New York to form the Protestant Film 
Commission. This agency plans to serve 
Protestants in the production, promotion, 
and distribution of motion pictures. 

On October 26 there was a showing of 
special religious films in New York. These 
films were brought to this country from 
Great Britain. 

The day that this paragraph was writ- 
ten a special committee of one of the syn- 
ods of our church met to plan a Sunday 
school convention program. The theme for 
the addresses, conferences, and demon- 
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God’s basic grace and of his subsequent 
endowments, for which they must be 
prepared to give an accounting “in the 
day of our Lord.” 


THIS INTRODUCTION is not intended to 
teach new truths, but to remind the 
people in Corinth of the Christian doc- 
trines that formed common ground for 
writer and reader. Of great significance 
is the fact that in a few short sen- 
tences Jesus Christ is mentioned nine 
times! He is the center of our Christian 
faith and the center of our fellowship. 
The more closely we approch Him, the 
nearer we come to one another. The 
more intimately we live in His fellow- 


ship, the more real will be our fellow- | 


ship with other believers. 

Paul must deal with perplexing 
problems in the pages which follow. 
But he does so by the application of 
basic Christian truth, not by an ar- 
bitrary rule or an authoritative com- 
mand. Problems are solved at the liv- 
ing heart of the Gospel. 


strations was: Using Visual Aids. 
Announcement of such meetings is evi- 
dence that a lot of general planning is be- 
ing done to help the educational workers 
of our congregations to teach through the 
eye. Ways and means of making these 


helps available are being sought. Efforts | 


to train teachers in the use of these aids 


are being launched. Last but most impor- — 
tant of all, these helps are being incorpor- | 


ated into the lessons and other materials. 

The use of visual aids is not a separate 
form of teaching. It is a method to be 
used as an aid to all teaching. Visual aids 
are now injected into many of the lessons 
of our Christian Growth Series. Note the 


pictures, maps, suggestions for the use of | 


objects, demonstrations, school journeys, 
museums, stereographs and stereoscopes, 


flannel graphs, film strips, slides, and mo- | 


tion pictures. A whole series of motion 
pictures and film-strip slides have been 
selected and are suggested for use with 
the present Augsburg Uniform Series. 
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The Bible Gets Publicity 


American Bible Society Sponsors a Program of Daily Bible Reading 


During December, 1944, more people engaged in daily Bible reading than 
~ ever before in American history. This was the result of a skillful campaign of 


the American Bible Society. 

This year a similar campaign will be 
~ attempted. First phase of the campaign 
has been the selection of Bible verses 
~ to be read each day from Thanksgiving 
to Christmas. Many newspapers will 
print these verses. Magazines will carry 
articles about Bible reading. Posters 
and displays will be placed in thou- 
sands of store windows and in churches. 

Governors of most of the states will 
say something about daily Bible rea 
ing in their Thanksgiving proclama- 
tions. Famous Americans will make 
public endorsement of the program. 
Radio time will be given to promot- 
ing it. 

The 34 passages for the 34 days between 
Thanksgiving and Christmas were chosen 
through a worldwide canvass of men and 
women in the armed forces for whom the 
Scriptures have attained deep significance. 
With a National Sponsoring Committee of 
- Denominational Presiding Officers and a 
Laymen’s National Sponsoring Committee, 
the program has widely pledged support 
from churches, business and labor organ- 
izations, social and governmental groups. 


December 9, Bible Sunday 

The American Bible Society believes 
that thousands who have never read the 
Bible regularly, and many thousands who 
are now learning to read it for the first 
time, will find new faith and hope through 
this Worldwide Bible Reading in which 
the widest reading of the Scriptures in his- 
tory is anticipated. Sunday, December 9, 
has been designated Universal Bible Sun- 
day, with focus on the opportunity the 
Bible reading program affords to under- 
gird the peace spiritually. Special posters, 
church calendars, forms and brochures are 
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available through the American Bible So- 
ciety to churches everywhere. Thirty mil- 
lion bookmarks listing the daily reading 
passages will be distributed in churches, 
hospitals, military and naval stations, in 
pay envelopes, on store counters, by house- 
to-house visitation, and from neighbor to 
neighbor. V-mail forms, on which the pas- 
sages are listed, will be forwarded to men 
and women in the nation’s service, for 
many of whom homecoming will of neces- 
sity be delayed a year or more. 

J. Chapman Bradley, D.D., who has 
served as Executive Director of the Amer- 
ican Bible Society’s War Emergency and 
Postwar Rehabilitation Fund, and who was 
recently appointed te the permanent sec- 
retarial staff of the Society will direct the 
Worldwide Bible Reading program. He 
will also correlate other program activities 
of the Society relating to encouragement 
of wider use of the Scriptures. With Dr. 
Bradley’s appointment to the task, “use” 
of the Scriptures will be added to the three 
traditional functions of the Society—trans- 
lation, publication, and distribution. Since 
1816 the Society has been instrumental in 
supplying the Bible in whole or in part in 
1,068 languages and dialects. 

The special Bible reading emphasis, ac- 
cording to Dr. Bradley, had its origin two 
years ago in a letter from a soldier to his 
mother asking that she read a chapter 
from the New Testament each day—he do- 
ing likewise—and that in this way he 
would feel that somehow they would be 
united. When this letter was released by 
the American Bible Society, the infinite 
possibilities in shared Bible reading by 
men and women in the armed forces and 
their loved ones at home was self-evident. 
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This is the story of one Chinese family. 
It portrays the radical change which has 
taken place in Chinese life within the 
span of one generation. Marriage cus- 
toms and family system—centuries old 
—are drastically different now. 


Time to Get 
Married 


By LYDIA REICH 


Mr. anp Mrs. Wonc lived in Tai Ho. 
Mr. Wong fished with the other Tai Ho 
-men and worked in the salt beds too. 
By practicing strict economy Mrs. 
Wong saved enough to buy a piece of 
land to which small pieces were added 
as the years went on. Eight children 
were born and the youngest was only 
four years old when Mr. Wong died. 

Mrs. Wong’s greatest concern, after 
her husband’s death, was not how to 
feed the children. She knew that she 
could work the land with the help of 
the older boys, and the younger boys 
could fish and work in the salt beds if 
necessary. She was perplexed about 
how she would get her five sons and 
three daughters successfully married. 
For her sons she wanted good, strong 


women who could cook well and bring 


sons into the world. For her daughters 
she wanted kind mothers-in-law. 
“Really a man should take care of 
such arrangements,” thought Mrs. 
Wong. So she went to a neighbor—a 
friend of her late husband—and asked 
him to help her find a suitable wife for 
her oldest son. The neighbor was a 
relative of an old woman in the next 
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village who made a profession of pick- 
ing wives for eligible young men. A 
few weeks later the old woman brought 
a report about a fine looking, strong 
slave girl who would make a good wife. 
Mrs. Wong was a bit dubious about a 
slave girl—an orphan—for a daughter- 
in-law. Yet she felt helpless to find 
anyone better. 

After much preliminary talk about 
what gifts the girl would be given by 
the groom’s family Mrs. Wong an- 
nounced to her son that on a certain 
day in July, after the winter wheat 
had been cut, he was to be married. 
If this news made any impression on 
the young man, he did not show it. The 
following day Mr. Wong, the neighbor, 
the matchmaker, and three witnesses 
for the bride signed their names to the 
engagement contract. 

Mrs. Wong gave the neighbor enough 
money for the matchmaker to buy a 
ring, a bracelet, earrings, and a silver 
hair ornament for the bride-to-be; also, 
later, she was sent a bright red silk 
wedding dress. The day before the 
wedding the neighbor asked Mrs. Wong 
for one hundred dollars—the match- 
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maker’s fee for her services. 

The mother and her daughters 
worked for weeks late into the night 
making preparations for the first Wong 
wedding. The whole family had to have 
new clothes. The house had to be 
whitewashed inside and out, and new 
paper was pasted on the windows and 
ceiling of the bedroom. New curtains 
“were made for one of the two brick 
beds. This bed was to be the one thing 
in the home that the new couple could 
call their own. 


ON A HOT Day in July the wedding 
chair, with the bride, arrived at the 
Wong gate. Everybody in the village 
was there, and none was more anxious 
than Mrs. Wong to see what the bride 
looked like. 

The bride stood with bowed head, 
her heavy pink veil over her face, dur- 
ing the long ceremony of reading con- 
tracts and signing them. Then the wed- 
ding pair bowed to each of the older 
persons concerned with the arrange- 
ments. Finally Mrs. Wong and the 
groom led the bride to her place on 
the high brick bed. After she had 
seated herself, tailor fashion, with her 
tiny bound feet tucked under her, the 
groom lifted her veil. She was a most 
pitiful figure, sitting there for the in- 
spection of the many onlookers who 
crowded into the small room to see her. 
One side of her face was scarred and 
the eye on that side was gone. She 
could not keep back the tears. 

_ Mrs. Wong was angry, but under her 
anger she felt a certain pity, for her 
son mostly, but also for her daughter- 
in-law. How could she ever forgive 
herself for selecting such a bride for 
her son, whom she loved so well? 

The neighbors and friends feasted 
on the good cakes and wine provided. 
Mrs. Wong was a busy hostess. The 
Bride sat on her bed, immovable, the 
image of despair, while people came 
to stare at her. The groom went out 
into the field and did not reappear un- 
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til after dark when everybody had 
gone home. But the one-eyed bride was 
a good wife and a good daughter-in- 
law, and when she brought her first son 
into the world much was forgiven her. 
Mrs. Wong was always kind to her. 


Ir was Not until five years later that 
Mrs. Wong could face the fact that her 
second son must have a wife. By this 
time she had joined the Christian 
Church, and the matter of a new 
daughter-in-law was discussed with 
the village preacher. He took charge 
of the whole affair without fee and as- 
sured Mrs. Wong that this time the 
new daughter-in-law would be a credit 
to the Wong family. And so she was. 
She was the preacher’s niece—a strong 
farmer girl. She was only seventeen. 
This time Mrs. Wong provided two 
pieces of jewelry, the wedding dress, 
and two bolts of flowered cloth (with 
which to make the children’s clothes 
later). The bride furnished two pretty 
quilts, and a small red chest was given 
them by her relatives. 

The bride rode to the church on a 
donkey, led by her father, and there 
she was met by the groom and family 
and friends who came to witness the 
simple ceremony. Afterwards the wed- 
ding party and guests walked to the 
Wong home. Each guest left a small 
red package containing two, four, or 
six silver dollars. It was the first Chris- 
tian wedding the village had ever 
seen. 

The following year the third son, 
San, was married to a young girl whom 
Mrs. Wong had often seen passing the 
house on her way to school. When the 
girl’s father died the mother came to 
Mrs. Wong for comfort and it was Mrs. 
Wong who suggested that the girl might 
marry San, thereby leaving the wid- 
owed mother with one less mouth to 
feed. 

The fourth son, Ssu, had gone to 
school in the next village for several 
years and when his mother talked to 
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him about marriage he suggested that 
she try to get, as a wife for him, a girl 
who had also gone to that school. Ssu 
had not seen the girl for several years. 
Mrs. Wong wanted to be sure that the 
child had grown to be a good woman, 
so she sent her oldest son to investigate 
the girl and her family thoroughly. 
When he came back with a good report 
she permitted him to complete all the 
arrangements for Ssu’s wedding. 


Now Mrs. Wonc had four daughters- 
in-law. Mer, her oldest daughter, 
could be spared from the household. 
In fact, she must marry soon or she 
would be too old to seek a mother-in- 
law’s home. She was already twenty- 
six. A friend approached Mrs. Wong 
about this time to explain that her sis- 
ter, the mother of a large family, was 
dangerously ill; that it was absolutely 
necessary that the oldest son of the 
family take a wife to provide a house- 
keeper for the family. Mrs. Wong vis- 
ited the sick mother, and incidentally 
saw the son. The family was well off. 
The son was only eighteen, but Mrs. 
Wong finally decided that the prospect 
of no mother-in-law (she knew the 
mother could not live long) for her 
daughter was better than a mother-in- 
law who would ill-treat her. 

Mer’s prospective father-in-law was 
so pleased with the fact that he was 
going to have someone who could 
mother his several small children that 
Miss Mer was showered with many 
valuable gifts. A wonderful wedding 
feast was given in the town restaurant 
for one hundred guests. Mrs. Wong 
was satisfied that Mer would be well 
taken care of. 

The week following the wedding the 
groom was sent to the big city across 
the Bay to complete his education. He 
came home only for short vacations. 
Four years later, when he graduated 
from the University, Mer and her two 
little sons attended the exercises. She 
stayed in the city with her husband for 
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"She decided fe bob her hair" 


a month but was not happy there. After 
her return to their country home Mer’s 
husband accepted a position with the 
Standard Oil Company and later mar- 
ried a young woman more nearly his 
own age. He.did not return again to 


the country home. In the eyes of the | 


family and community, however, Mer 


continued as his only real wife, be- | 


cause she had borne him two sons. 


Yun Man, the sixth Wong child and 
second of the three daughters, was just 
finishing high school when her mother 


| 


: 


| 


was approached by one of the teachers | 
who wished to arrange for her mar-_ 
riage to a young man in the city. A 

picture of the young man was shown to > 


Yun Man and she thought him hand- 
some, so she consented to be married. 
Not long afterward a middle-aged man 
and woman and a young man visited 
the school. Yun Man blushed and 
bowed her head when she saw the 
teacher point her out to the three vis- 
itors. She guessed that she had seen 
her father- and mother-in-law-to-be 
and she was not displeased with their 
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appearance. In fact, the next day she 
decided to bob her hair so that she 
would look more like a city girl, there- 
by perhaps pleasing them. 

When Yun Man arrived at the 
_ groom’s home on the day of the wed- 
ding her mother-in-law and sisters-in- 
law had already heard by grapevine 
telegraph that her hair was bobbed. 
- When they saw for themselves they 
were indignant. The mother-in-law 
explained in angry tones that there had 
been two main reasons for selecting 
Yun Man as a daughter-in-law. One 
was that her feet had not been bound 
when she was a child and the other 
was that she had long hair. She could 
not conceive of a young girl bobbing 
her hair after she had become engeaed 
without consulting her future mother- 
in-law. They provided some false hair 
to pin on the back of Yun Man’s head 
before she and the groom were sent to 
the church in a motor car decorated 
with green, red, and pink bunting. 

Yun Man was dressed in a pretty 
pink silk dress with a large red satin 
_ rose pinned on her chest with a huge 
safety pin. A pink veil hung down to 
her waist in the back, over her face 
in the front. Mrs. Wong sat in the large 
city church during the ceremony as 
proud as she had ever been at any of 
the Wong weddings. This was by far 
the best wedding in her family so far 
and she was pleased with all the ar- 
rangements. She felt sure that Yun 
Man would let her hair grow and be 
an obedient daughter-in-law. 

But on the way back to the house 
Yun Man told her husband she had 
no intention of letting her hair grow, 
nor of wearing the false hair. He tried 
in vain to persuade her to change her 
mind just to please his mother and sis- 
ters. It was a sad-eyed little bride who 
went from table to table with the 
groom and bowed to all the guests at 
the wedding feast. Yun Man could not 
eat a bite of the delicious food; she was 
crushed and she was stubborn. ' 
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The following three days nothing was 
said about the false hair. But the day 
that her husband went back to his work 
the mother-in-law refused to let her 
eat with the family unless she wore the 
false hair. 

Besides, Yun Man could not become 
a mother to her son’s children if she did 
not let her hair grow. Three days later 
Yun Man ran away. For weeks she hid 
in the house of a friend. When they 
found her the father-in-law summoned 
a policeman to take her home, but she 
jumped into the well and was drowned. 

The most promising marriage had 
turned out the worst. Mrs. Wong was 
heartbroken. 


Wu, THE Last of Mrs. Wong’s sons, 
went to the city to work in a cigarette 
factory and when he found the girl of 
his choice he wrote to his mother in- 
viting the whole family to the wed- 
ding. They were married in the town 
hall. Wu, through an influential friend, 
had succeeded in having the city police 
band march before the carriages on the 
way to the wedding feast, which was 
held in the large restaurant. 

Pao, the youngest of the Wong fam- 
ily, had been given everything her 
heart desired while at home. Later she 
had even gone to college. Then she 
obtained a good position in the city 
high school and for several years was 
happy in her work. She never spoke of 
marrying. Perhaps the thought of her 
two sisters made her hesitate even to 
think about it. Nor did Mrs. Wong ever 
ask her if she wanted the family to find 
a mother-in-law for her. 

The school principal thought differ- 
ently about Pao. For several months 
he came to her classroom oftener than 
to the other classrooms. One day he 
asked her if she would like to take a 
ride with him. They went to see the 
cherry blossoms in the park. Not long 
after that he gave her a pretty ruby 
ring and she promised to be his wife. 

They were married in the college 
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chapel. Pao was a beautiful bride in a 
veil and white satin dress with a long 
train, which was carried by two little 
nieces. The groom wore a dress suit, 
foreign style, and a high silk hat. Dur- 
ing the wedding feast the bride and 
groom stopped at each table, accepted 
the good wishes of the more than two 
hundred guests, and poured wine for 
each guest. For this Pao had changed 
into a beautiful pink silk dress copied 
from a Paris model and with it she wore 
a short black velvet jacket trimmed 
with white fur. 

Mrs. Wong arrived at her home in 
the country a tired woman after this 
last family wedding. On the whole she 
had done well for her sons and daugh- 
ters. 

A few years later when the family 
talked of looking for a wife for the old- 
est grandson Mrs. Wong was inclined 
to let him make his own arrangements. 
She said, “Oh, let him find her himself; 
the young ones make selections just as 
good and better than their parents and 
you will save yourselves a lot of 
trouble.” 


THEN THE JAPANESE invaded Shan- 
tung and the Wong family forgot about 
weddings for the time being. During the 
eight years of the “China Incident” four 
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grandsons graduated from Chungking 
University in the West. Two were mar- 
ried at a mass wedding ceremony with 
fifty other couples in Chungking, two 
found brides while serving in the army. 
One was killed in battle and his wife 
and baby arrived at the Wong home in 
1944 after traveling thousands of miles 
through Japanese lines and guerilla 
territory. 

On her sixty-fifth birthday—V-J 
Day—Mrs. Wong was presented by her 
five sons with a beautiful red lacquered 
coffin and appropriate burial clothes 
made by her five daughters-in-law. 
She told them she was very happy but 
wished only for the day when her three 
grandsons would bring their wives and 
children to the old home, where they 
belonged. Of course, she was a wise 
old woman and knew, too, that many 
changes had taken place, that more 
were to come, that perhaps most of the 
new brides would want homes of their 
own and would only visit the ancestral 
home on festival occasions. 

The war had changed China’s family 
system—the system which, for cen- 
turies, had been a sure foundation, part 
and parcel of the nation’s stability. 
Peace meant not one family, not one 
village, not even one nation, but one 
world. 


Dr. Paul Scherer told the story of the boy who asked his father 
the meaning of ethics. “It’s like this,’ said papa. “Imagine that your 
uncle and I were running a store together. One day a man, after he 
has bought some things, lays a ten-dollar bill on the counter. I think 
it’s a five-dollar bill and give him his change. As soon as he has gone 


out the door I notice that it’s a ten-dollar bill. 


Now what shall I do? 


Shall I keep it myself or give half to my partner? That’s ethics.” 


“Thank God every morning when you get up that you have some- 
thing to do which must be done, whether you like it or not. Being 
forced to work, and forced to do your best, will breed in you temper- 
ance, self-control, diligence, strength of will, content, and a hundred 
other virtues which the idle never know. 
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—Charles Kingsley 
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Personal Problem Clinic 


Shy 

Every time I go where there are people 
I see them talking to one another freely 
and having lots of fun. They seem to know 
one another very well, whereas I seem to 
know almost no one. I feel hesitant about 
getting into their company for I do not 
know what to talk about. And I don’t 
want to act too boldly. In trying to be 
humble and polite I seem to miss the good 
times. It seems to me that some of these 
people ought to do more to help me feel 
welcome. 


It is easy to feel that other people ate 
not giving us enough recognition or 
consideration. But, as a rule, in such 
cases, one is undervaluing himself, hes- 
itating unnecessarily, and hindering his 
own social expression. 

The ultra-humble person, who bows 
and scrapes before anyone he regards as 
his superior, is a pitiable figure. He 
has little respect for himself and gets 
little from anyone else. His own poor 
attitudes are his undoing. 

Everyone needs a reasonable degree 
of self-love. The man who feels that 
he amounts to nothing is not living in 
any real sense. He is not likely to do 
anything of any consequence. When 
one belittles himself he detracts from 
his personality and his value to so- 
ciety. 

Every child is self-centered. But he 
need not become selfish. Somewhere 
between egotism and selflessness there 
is a wholesome middle ground—a point 
of moderation which is conducive to the 
highest Christian living. 

The self-abasing creature cannot ex- 
pect other people to go very far out of 
their way to lift him up. Ordinarily he 
can do it for himself, and he should 
take the initiative. One little success 
will inspire the next effort, and repeated 
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experiences will help him around to a 
better poise. 


Clothes 

For a good many years I have worked 
hard. It is impossible for me to wear good 
clothes at work. My wife and my oldest 
daughter insist that as soon as I come 
home I put on my best clothes and present 
the appearance of a judge or corporation 
president. 

It doesn’t seem sensible to dress up 
when a fellow wants to take it easy, after 
a hard day. I tried doing this for a while, 
but then gave it up because I concluded 
that it wasn’t worth it. I wish I could get 
my wife to see things in the right way. 


Some men and women make a strong 
effort to make themselves attractive 
during the days of courtship, but let 
down after they feel that the prize has 
been captured. After marriage they 
surrender to the fallacy that appear- 
ance amounts to nothing. 

Carelessness about dress and general 
appearance is often a contributing 
cause of tension, unhappiness, and even 
separation. Wooing is just as important 
in the married state as in the premarital 
period. And to outsiders a pleasing 
presence is often their only clue to 
what one is. 

Relaxation is necessary, and home is 
the ideal place for it. But isn’t it pos- 
sible to combine good appearance with 
ease? The lift one gets from knowing 
that he looks well may be greater than 
the benefit of slouching down in care- 
lessness. 

Furthermore, the interest of one’s 
family in his appearance is worthy of 
consideration. Since they appreciate a 
neat appearance and derive satisfaction 
from it, an attempt to satisfy them may 
add much to the happiness of the home. 
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THE LATHROP FAMILY 


WHAT CAN THEY THROW AWAY? 


I puttep the last dress out of the 
closet and looked at it helplessly. The 
endless sorting and deciding were 
wearing my patience thin. 

“What goes on here?” Jerry grinned 
at me. “This room looks as though 
somebody’d had a fit in it.” 

‘T haven’t had one yet, but stand by 
for further announcements.” 

“l!’m likely to have one myself be- 
fore long. It might be cozier if we 
could have them at the same time. 
Perhaps they’d lock us in the same 
cell.” 

“That would be nice, especially if the 
cell were unfurnished.” 

Jerry .waved a typewritten sheet. 
“Unfurnished by all means. Mrs. Bach 
answers the letter I wrote her husband 
asking about a reliable storage firm to 
take care of most of my study furniture 
until the new study is ready in the par- 
ish building. She’s talked to Mrs. Sul- 
livan about it and we can put the stuff 
in the Sullivans’ attic.” 

“Oh, no! We can’t start out by send- 
ing a bunch of movers into the Sulli- 
vans’ house!” 

“But what else can we do? Ap- 
parently, Mrs. Bach with her impulsive 
friendliness has decided to save us the 
price of a regular storage company. But, 
she adds, if we prefer to send our stuff 
to the Hefflingers or to Elizabeth Adams 
Jones, she’s sure they’d be glad to help 
out.” 

“Have I met those people? They 
weren’t at Sullivans’ the evening we 
were there, of course.” 

“The Hefflinger menage consists of 
two maiden sisters, a brother who is a 
widower, and his son. They are re- 
lated to the Hefflingers of India, and 
they never let anyone forget it. Miss 
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Blanche was a bit of a headache to my 
predecessor, I understand, but I think 
we ought to hit it off quite well. She 
seems very friendly.” 

“And this Elizabeth Adams Jones? 
Another unmarried member of the 
congregation, I take it?” 

“No, there’s a Mr. Jones, but I 
haven’t pigeonholed the couple yet. No 
one seems to call Mrs. Jones anything 
but the full ‘Elizabeth Adams Jones.’ 
And they seem to say it with a sort of 
affectionate amusement. She’s bub- 
bling over with friendliness.” 

“You’ve used that word about three 
of them in the last few minutes.” 

“I think that’s the thing that made 
the work at Eastwick appeal to me 
from the first. Not that the people here 
aren’t friendly, but you do get an un- 
dercurrent now and then that seems to: 
reflect the attitude of the member 
across the street.” 

“Isn’t she funny? She thinks your 
leaving is a personal affront. You 
should have seen her starting off to 
market this morning. She came out of 
the house and started down the street 
without once letting herself glance this 
way. Positively her whole body was 
tense with the effort not to look over 
and have to speak to one of us.” 

“I’m afraid I haven’t done a very 
good job of guiding her feet into the 
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_ ways of peace. She still carries a good- 

sized block on her shoulder. The next 
fellow-will have to try whittling it 
down.” 


“SPEAKING OF the next fellow, did you 
mention any names to Mrs. Benson or 
Mr. Milland? You thought you might.” 

“No, I didn’t. The list they received 
from the president of synod had some 
splendid men on it. I’ll trust their judg- 
ment. That’s the approved course, and 
while I was tempted to break the pre- 

cedent I don’t think they’ll need much 
advice. I’m just glad they’re acting 
quickly.” 

“And I'd better act quickly or this 
- sorting will never be done.” — 

“And Ill get back to packing thase 
books. In a way, it will be nice to have 
our things at Sullivans’ so I can get a 
my books, if I find there’s something I 
need. I’m dividing them into two lots, 
my working library and those to be 
stored.” 

“Have you decided what to do with 
the ones you don’t want to take along?” 

“You mean that accumulation of old 
magazines? I got rid of them last 
month.” 

“No, I mean the books you haven’t 
looked into in years. Jerry! You 
weren’t thinking of taking all, not all 
those tomes?” 

‘TI never thought of anything else.” 

“Jerry Lathrop! There are’ volumes 
on those shelves you haven’t looked 
into since we moved to Bordenville!” 
_ “But perhaps I will look into them 
in Eastwick. Besides, it’s easier to pack 
them all than to spend time separating 
them.” 

“Fasier! .Of course, it’s easier. I 
"never said.a word in those early years 
when you put money we could have 
used a dozen ways into books, books, 
more books. But I see no earthly sense 
in carting them with us everywhere we 
go when you don’t even read some of 
them.” 

“You never said a word when I 
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bought them, but you have held a 
grudge against them all these years, is 
that it?” 

“Not at all. But the whole family 
is making sacrifices so that you can do 
your work. I think the least you —’: 
I stopped, and we looked at each other 
in horrified amazement. We were 
actually quarreling. 

THE PHONE rang at that moment, and 
without another word, Jerry went to 
answer it. I was too much upset to 
hear what he was saying until his voice 
called from the foot of the stairs. “Mrs. 
Benson will stop for you on her way to 
the missionary meeting this afternoon.” 

“Tell her,” I choked, “tell her I just 
can’t go.” 

This time I heard him making my 
apologies. “Too much to do... sort- 
ing ... packing . . . nervous tension.” 
Then in a different tone, “That’s dif- 
ferent. Of course she’ll be there. I’ll 
persuade her to rest until time for the 
meeting. I’m sure she’ll be very proud.” 

By the time Jerry came upstairs, 
curiosity had me in its clutches. “What’s 
going to make me proud?” I demanded. 

“Mrs. Benson wanted to be sure you 
were coming? They are making you a 
life member of the Women’s Missionary 
Society.” 

“Really? Oh, how nice of them! 
Wouldn’t it have been awful if they’d 
been all set to give me my pin and I 
hadn’t been there.” 

“Go, rest. I’ll put this stuff in car- 
tons for you. Then I'll go up to the 
study and see what books to discard. 
No books are going to make my wife 
cry.” 

“Stop being nice to me, or I'll prob- 
ably start all over again. I was just 
tired and unreasonable. You know you 
haven’t time to spend on those books 
right now.” 

“Well,” Jerry tried not to look too 
much relieved. “Perhaps I could sort 
them as I unpack them in Eastwick.” 

“Of course,” I agreed. At that we 
both laughed. The storm was over. 
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BOOKS 


Continuing the Muhlenberg Story; Vol. 2 of The Journals 


The Journals of Henry Melchior Muhlenberg. In Three Volumes. Translated by Theodore G. 
Tappert and John W. Doberstein. Volume Il. Muhlenberg Press. 772 pages. $3.50. 

Ir propriety prevents us from reading the diaries of contemporary leaders in the 
church, then history comes to the rescue and permits us to read—on a high occasion 
such as this—the mind of a truly great Christian. This second volume of Muhlenberg’s 
Journals is, among other things, a classic study in Christian leadership, whether in the 
field of preaching, pastoral care, church administration, comity with fellow Lutherans, 


or relations with members of other de- 
nominations. There is hardly an aspect 
of ongoing church life upon which this 
diversified chronicle does not touch. 

By men who know the field of Amer- 
ican colonial church history the first vol- 
ume of the Journals has been acclaimed 
as one of the most important contributions 
toward a true understanding of the begin- 
nings of Christianity in our country. The 
second volume maintains this same high 
standard. The translators have done an 
excellent job, reflecting the highest type 
of scholarship in this field. The publisher 
has performed wonders despite wartime 
restrictions. For anyone who would un- 
derstand the church today, the thoughts 
and observations of American Lutheran- 
ism’s patriarch provide an indispensable 
vantage point. 

His sermons on the church year as well 
as on special occasions, such as funerals, 
are an important contribution toward an 
intensive study of American Lutheran 
homiletics. They display a _ suggestive 
fusing of Biblical exegesis and sound 
pedagogy. Their effectiveness is due, in 
large measure, to Muhlenberg’s indefati- 
gable and competent pastoral care. His 
parishioners were sometimes irked by his 
probing into their spiritual state; but most 
of them seem to have accepted him as their 
counselor because of his shrewd obser- 
vation and frank expression of their basic 
needs, On the side he offered them herbal 
remedies from Halle. Was he anticipating 
psychosomatic medicine? That faithful 
pastoral care, which has distinguished so 
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much of American Lutheranism, finds al- 
most classic expression in the Journals. 

As church administrator and ‘ecclesias- 
tical statesman, Muhlenberg provides the 
modern investigator with a rarely detailed 
case study. You cannot agree with Muh- 
lenberg’s action or attitudes on all points; 
nor can you set his comments aside with- 
out first having been challenged. His 
comity with other Lutherans became one 
of the strong contributions of the colonial 
church. His wholesome yet uncompromis- 
ing relation to members of other denom- 
inations offers many a pertinent suggestion 
to Lutheran leaders and laity in our day. 
His outlook on the relation of church and 
state appears conservative and lacks the 
dynamic qualities associated with many 
another colonial religious leader; yet one 
must not lose sight of the ends which he 
had in mind when co-operating with the 
government. 

In his perennial insistence on _ solid 
Christian education, Muhlenberg ran into 
some of his most discouraging problems 
and achieved some of his most enduring 
successes. In the fields of parochial and 
catechetical education the Journals reveal 
how intimately the planting of the church 
depended on a continuing Christian peda- 
gogy. The educational challenge called 
forth some of Muhlenberg’s’ most penetrat- 
ing diagnoses and prescriptions for the 
young church in America. The marvel is 


‘that he and his contemporaries succeeded 


so well with so little. 
E. THEODORE BACHMANN. 
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Aire 
&e Ne Westminster Aids to the 


ae Study of the Scriptures 


Designed to aid the Bible student, pastor, or any reader 
to understand more fully the meaning, message, and back- 
ground of the Book of Books. 


THE WESTMINSTER * Based on the universally 
accepted “Davis” Diction- 


Dictiona i ary, enlarged to include the 
y latest discoveries in Biblical 
philology, geography, and 

of the ; history. Unique in its schol- 
arly thoroughness and use- 

fulness to readers of the 


a 
Bible Bible. “Unsurpassed . . . 
This is the one | have waited 
for!” — Dr. Daniel A. Poling 
; 16 pages of new full-color 
Revised by relief maps, 145 line draw- 


HENRY SNYDER GEHMAN _ ‘ngs, 680 pages. 
6%" x94", $3.50 


By JOHN D. DAVIS 


THE WESTMINSTER ® The rhost authentic and 
graphic Biblical aflas in ex- 


H 7 i slid ; 
Historical sesh oe ress: 
four pages of historical and 


Atlas to archaeological data for 

id each map. Complete list of 

= geographical points index- 

the Bible ed for quick location on the 

maps. “Magnificent... The 

Edited by most complete tool of its 

G. ERNEST WRIGHT ate in print.” — Philadel- 
phia Record 


and FLOYD V. FILSON Wi xJ5V2%  $3,50 


At all bookstores, or THE WESTMINSTER PRESS Box 506, Phila. 5, Penna. 
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eross the Desk 


If and when you open your 1945 
U.L.C.A. Year Book at page 29, you 
will see at the top of it, “Calendar of 
Causes in the United Lutheran Church 
in America.” If you have not commit- 
ted the list of nine following lines to 
memory by recognizing and responding 
to their significance in past years, you 
have an immediate obligation before 
you. Every member of our household 
of faith should have that articulation 

. of months, causes, and agencies lodged 
in an easily reached mental receptacle. 
He should be able to start at Septem- 
ber and associate dates, objectives, and 
administrative boards for ten succes- 
sive months. He will thereby have 
mastery (in mind at least) over the 
major items of his Church’s program 
of services as they are annually sched- 
uled for his participation. 


"Atten-shun: Eyes Front.” 

Number three on the list is now be- 
fore the churches. It reads: “Novem- 
ber, Stewardship, Lutheran Laymen’s 
Movement.” If you use the names of 
persons as “pegs” on which to hang 
your memories of the past, you will 
associate this department of our ec- 
clesiastical administration with such 
highly esteemed men as W. H. Greever, 
A. D. Chiquoine, Arthur P. Black, and 
so recently as to be now in action, Dr. 
Clarence C. Stoughton, prior to this 
year the president of Wagner College, 
Staten Island, New York. 

There will also come to your mind 
that auxiliary organization of conse- 
crated laymen, with Mr. Jesse Clark of 
Ashland, Ohio, their president until 
1942, when his death occurred on June 
26. His successor as president of the 
Movement is Myron T. Shimer, Esq., of 
Philadelphia. 
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The cause to which our Church has 
assigned the month of November un- 
der the title of Stewardship is of hon- 
orable ancestry in ecclesiastical asso- 
ciations. It came into the U.L.C.A. in 
1919 by the volunteer proposal of the 
group who had been the “Laymen’s 
Missionary Movement.” At an earlier 
date, back of this was the Men and 
Missions movement, which testified to 
the zeal among laymen for the King- 
dom of our Lord “in this century.” Its 
members, promptly joined by similarly 


consecrated laymen of the General 


Council and the United Synod in the 
South, undertook to sponsor that highly 
essential but not too popular activity 
of the United Lutheran Church in 
America—the appointment. 
focuses on the Every Member Visita- 
tion, which dates (where convenient) 
in the week of Thanksgiving. Hence 
November was assigned to Steward- 
ship and seeks to further the distribu- 
tion of literature and the organization 
of visitors in each congregation, there- 
by to present from the point of view of 
finance the church’s program. 

The first recorded report, found in 
the U.L.C.A.’s minutes for 1920, states 
that 1,691 churches reported canvasses. 
“From 1042 pastorates no information 
was furnished.” From the 1944 Con- 
vention’s minutes one learns that only 
22 percent of the pastors did not or- 
der the literature that was available in 
1941. One is entitled to hope that all 
congregations have made plans to take 
the obligations of Christian Steward- 
ship to their enrolled members on or 
near Thanksgiving Day this year. We 
remark that such unanimity of effort 
on the part of Lutherans is the acid test 
of their sincerity in supporting evan- 
gelical Christian principles. 
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The job. 


| Humility with Fidelity 


More surprise than admiration is 
likely to follow investigation of use of 


| the words Steward and Stewardship as 


indicative of an essential Christian ac- 


tivity. Both words came from the 


Anglo-Saxon term which referred to 
the inclosure sty and the protective 


- care of pigs and cattle on the estate of 


a nobleman. One gives the task an 


attractiveness by recalling the charac- 


ter Gurth in Sir Walter Scott’s novel, 
Ivanhoe. Gurth, the swineherd whose 


companion on occasion was: Wamba, 


the jester in the household of Saxon 
Cedric, was faithful to his humbler 
duties, but most admirable when as 
squire he kept the secrets of Ivanhoe, 
the romantic knight’s return from 
Crusade to the Holy Land led by 
Richard Coeur de Lion. 

The New Testament’s Greek words 
Oikonomia (stewardship) and Oikono- 
mos (steward) mean the high place in 
a household, one which is occupied by 
a trustworthy servant. But in the uses 
of these words by the inspired writers 
one learns of the unparalleled dignity 
of the trusteeship. The master is our 
Lord. The commitment is divine grace 
in its greater and more diverse forms. 


-$t. Luke records Jesus’ parable of 


stewardship. Paul described himself as 
a steward of the mysteries of God. The 
Eighth Psalm declares man’s place of 
dominion over the works of God’s 
hands. Peter finds in believers those 
who are good stewards of the manifold 
grace of God. 

The correct understanding of our 
Maker’s entrustment, first of the forces 
of the world in which we live and then 
by the powers of God unto salvation 
by means of the Gospel, together are 
the treasure of stewardship. Believers 
find inspiration in knowing Whom they 
believe and His will for them. To pro- 
claim that will is the glorious mission 
of salvation for all mankind. 
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Luther and World Progress 


There are times when the names of 
men long dead are the bearers of in- 
fluences upon the world, though cen- 
turies have elapsed since they lived 
among the generation into which they 
were born. THE LUTHERAN makes no 
apology for devoting space and empha- 
sis to that man whose name our church 
bears. The deeds he performed should 
be spoken of in the Church and its 
schools on one of the Sundays adjacent 
to Reformation Day, October 31. 

Luther was born November 10, 1483. 
His contemporaries were both numer- 
ous and notable. Besides those who 
taught in the schools of his day were 
many in the secular world, which was 
vastly enlarged by the discovery of the 
western continents and the beginnings 
of exploiting their treasures. Catholi- 
cism could justly celebrate his exploits: 
he made the church of his day “clean 
house.” 


A Great Moral Advance 


We attach great importance to the 
indictment of national leaders as guilty 
of causing war. If relevant evidence 
of pre-war malignity has been carefully 
gathered; if the moral implications of 
national acts of aggression are sharply 
defined; and if, finally, the indictments 
are clearly stated and the “trials” con- 
ducted with due protection of those 
drawn into a nation’s armed forces by 
misrepresentation, then a body of in- 
ternational law will be developed, on 
the basis of which war guilt can be 
charged. If the guilt can be traced to 
those “in authority” for starting and 
continuing hostilities, then their formal 
trials and punishment if found guilty, 
are justifiable. 

We know of no result of this recent 
war more usable as a preventive for 
future conflicts than the assurance that 
war guilt as proven will be punished. 


Nathan 1.4, MM el Orn 
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Welcome to Des Moines, Iowa 


ST. JOHN’S EV. LUTHERAN 
CHURCH 
SIXTH AVE. and KEOSAUQUA WAY 


This downtown church especially wel- 
comes visitors, and men and women in 
the Service. 


Rev. Frederick J. Weertz, D.D., Pastor 
Services at 9:15 A. M. and 11:00 A. M. 


In St. Louis 
A WARM WELCOME AWAITS YOU 


St. MARK’S 
ENGLISH LUTHERAN CHURCH 


6337 CLAYTON ROAD 

(Just west of Forest Park) 
FREDERICK F. MUELLER, Ph.D., Pastor 
CHURCH SCHOOL ; 9:30 A. M. 
THE SERVICE. o..cc.ccsccccsssocoses woes 10:45 A. M. 

STREET CARS 
No. 51—Forest Park—No. 16—City Limits 
BUSSES 
No, 93—Lindell—No. 98—McCausland 


When in SAN FRANCISCO 


visit historic 


St. Mark’s Lutheran Church 


“Founded 1849” 
1135 O’FARRELL STREET 


Church School—9:45 A.M. 
Chief Service—11.00 A. M. 


Youth Vespers— 
6.00 and 7.00 P. M. 


J. George Dorn, D.D. 
Pastor 


Congregation Organized 


On Sept. 9 the Church of Our Saviour, 
Fort Wayne, Ind., was organized with 57 
adult members and 89 baptized members. 
Work in this field was begun in February 
by the Rev. Marcus F. Otterbein, mis- 

sionary of the ULC Amer- 

ican Board. Services were) 
INDIANA held beginning April 15 in 
an apartment hotel. 


CLERGYMEN PARTICIPATING IN ORGAN- | 


IZATION SERVICE. Arthur M. Knudsen, Paul | 
H. Krauss, F. W. Otterbein, M. F. Otterbein, | 
©. Garfield Beckstrand II, J. Luther Seng, , 
H. E. Turney. / 


Trinity Church of Fort Wayne, Dr. Paul! 
H. Krauss pastor, has purchased a build-} 
ing lot for the new congregation. It is} 
expected that a parish house unit of a} 
future church building may be con-: 
structed next year. | 


Through efforts of Carl D. Light, lay-» 


man of Trinity Church, a small frame} 
school building has been secured on a $1) 
a year lease. This is five blocks from the: 
proposed church site. The school building 
was remodeled and painted by members of! 
the congregation, and the first services| 
held in it on June 24. | 
The organization service of the new con-. 
gregation was held Sept. 9. A sermon was. 
preached by Dr. F. W. Otterbein, pastor 
of the North Austin Church of Chicago 
and father of Marcus F. Otterbein. The 
North Austin Church established the 
unique record of growth from 58 charter 
members to over 5,000 in 25 years. 
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) Kansas Synod Pastors Get Helpers 


} Fall Program is Promoted Vigorously 
Throughout State 


By Rosert E. Gaston 


THREE churches of the Kansas Synod 
} have engaged full-time workers to assist 
} their pastors. Harold Hamilton has been 
called by the synod to as- 
KANSAS sist the president, Dr. A. J. 
Beil, who is pastor of Trin- 
ity Church, Lawrence. Mr. Hamilton is on 
leave of absence from Western Seminary, 
where he has been a student. 
_ First Church, St. Joseph, Mo., has se- 
cured the services of Janice Houk as a 
parish worker. She is a graduate of Bet 
any College, Lindsborg. Louise Easterda 
will become the parish worker in St. 
Paul’s Church, Wichita, on Dec. 1. She 
will engage in educational and youth 
work. Miss Houk is a graduate of Mid- 


| land College and has been in the service 
of the National Lutheran Council. 


_ The three conferences of the Kansas 
' Synod held rallies in October. The Broth- 
-erhood, Missionary Society, pastors and 
lay delegates joined in these rallies. 

The Eastern Conference met in Trinity 
Church, Lawrence, Oct. 14. The Rev. Cal- 
vin C. Naugle, pastor of Children’s Memo- 
rial Church, Kansas City, Mo., was the 
speaker at the evening service. 

The Southern Conference met in First 
Church, Tulsa, Okla., the Rev. George R. 
Whittecar pastor. The conference opened 
with a Reformation rally on Oct. 31. 

On Nov. 1, an address was given by Dr. 
J. T. Morrow of Tulsa University, on 
“Current Trends in American Church 

* Life.” 

The Western Conference met in St. 
Paul’s Church, Glasco, the Rev. Otto K. 
Oelke pastor, Oct. 21-22. 

Boy Scout work is being emphasized at 
all three Conference Brotherhoods. The 
Rev. George W. Eller of Beloit is president 
of the Western Conference; the Rev. H. 
Vance Baird of Atchison is president of 
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From Downtown St. Louis 
NEAREST UNITED LUTHERAN CHURCH 


REEN MEMORIAL 
LUTHERAN CHURCH 


““A Church Where You Feel At Home” 
1034 S. KINGSHIGHWAY BLVD. 
CARL I. EMPSON, Pastor 
BIBLE SCHOOL 
CHIEF SERVICE 


oeeresccee 


teeecece 


seecee 


STREET CARS 
No. 51—Forest fares. 18—Taylor Ave. 


SSES 
No. 95—Kingshighway—No. 101—Vandeventer 
All stop one block from the Church 


When in St. Louis, Missouri, visit 


FAITH LUTHEHAN CHURCH 


ALFRED L. GREWE, D.D., Pastor 
2831 Kingshighway Memorial Blvd. 
SUNDAY SERVICES 10:45 A. M. 


When in 
Baltimore visit 


TRINITY 
Lutheran Church 


2100 W. Baltimore St. 
Two blocks from the High- 
way No. 1 on Baltimore 
Street Car No. 15 from the 
center of the city direct to 

the church. 
P. S. Baringer, D.D., Pastor 

Matthew I. Wiencke, 

Assistant 


SERVICES 8:30 and 11:00 A. M. 
BIBLE SCHOOL 9:45 A. M. 


A Cordial Welcome to All 


IN SEATTLE 


A friendly welcome awaits you 
at 


Central 
Lutheran Church 


Eleventh Avenue at East Olive Street 
(Near Downtown) 


H. STANLEY HOLMAN, Pastor 


CHURCH SCHOOL wrcccssece 9:45 A. M. 
DIVINE SERVICE 


the Eastern Conference; and the Rev. 
Robert E. Gaston of Eureka is president 
of the Southern Conference. 

All churches of the Kansas City area 
which are affiliated with the National Lu- 
theran Council have united in conducting 
a leadership training school. It will be 
held at Trinity Lutheran Hospital each 
Monday evening during the fall and win- 
ter. The Rev. A. D, Havekost, pastor of 
Trinity Church (ULC) of Kansas City, 
Kan., is dean of the school. 

On Sept. 23 a youth rally was held in 
Bethlehem Church, Wakeeney, Dr. G. C. 
Schaub pastor. Young people from the 
congregations of Ellis, Ogalla, Bazine, Hays, 
Russell, and Wakeeney attended the rally. 
These congregations represented the Kan- 
sas and Midwest Synods and the Augus- 
tana Synod. “What Youth Can Do for the 
Church” and “What About the Returning 
Service Men?” were subjects discussed. A 
Bible Story Telling Contest was a feature 
of the program, 


When in the Nation’s Capital Visit 


LUTHER PLACE MEMORIAL 


“The Church at the Luther Monument” 
Thomas Circle, 14th and N Sts., N. W. 


Sunday School for All Ages at 9:45 
The Morning Service at 11:00 
Fellowship Supper at 5:30 P. M. 
Luther Leagues at 6:30 P. M. 
Evening Worship at 7:30 P. M. 


L. Ralph Tabor, Pastor 


PITTSBURGH Visitors Are Invited 
to attend the Services of 


First Lutheran Church 
GRANT ST., Near SIXTH AVE. 
REV. A. J. HOLL, D.D., Pastor 

Sunday Services 
9:30 A. M. 
11:00 A. M. 


& 


“To be spiritually 
minded in life and 
peace.” 


Morning Service 
Broadcast over 
Sta WJAS 


Michigan Synod President Goes — 
to Chicago as Student Pastor 


Tue Rev. Paul W. Dieckman of Detroit,, 
president of the Michigan Synod, has ac- 
cepted a call to become pastor for Lu- 
theran students in Chicago. This work is 
supported by the ULC Board of Educa- 


The Rev. Paul W. Dieckman 


tion, the Illinois Synod, and the Student! 
Commission of the American Lutheran) 
Conference. | 

For five years the successful student! 
work begun in Chicago by Dr. Charles W.| 
Kegley has been continued by the Rev. 
George Aigner. Pastor Aigner has been 
called to St. Paul’s Church, Evanston, IIL. 
Dr. Kegley is now on the faculty of the’ 
Chicago Seminary. 

Pastor Dieckman came to Detroit from) 
Philadelphia, where he had been at Re- 
demption Church, Rhawnhurst.  Pre- 
viously he was pastor of St. Peter’s Church, 
Easton, Pa. In Detroit he has been pastor 
of Holy Communion Church since 1941. 
He was president of the United Lutheran 
Pastors’ Association of Detroit, and in 
1944 was elected president of the Mich- 
igan Synod. He began work in Chicago 
on Nov. 1. He will maintain offices both 
at the University of Chicago and at North- 
western University. 
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New Jersey Church Celebrates; the celebration were Drs, Emil E. Fischer, 
0 h p ane Paul J. Hoh, G. H. Bechtold, G. Elson Ruff, 
) Others Plan Building Programs Pastor H. Paul Gerhard, and Chaplain 


By H. Paun GERHARD 


Welcome to Los Anneles, California 


} Aw Ocroser of Sundays and Wednesdays 
f celebrating the seventy-fifth anniversary 
j of Zion Church; Riverside, the Rev. Floyd 
| P. Milleman pastor, brought home as guest 
_ speakers a son of the congre- 
NEW gation, Dr. O. F. Nolde, pro- 
JERSEY fessor at the Philadelphia 
Seminary, and also a former 
pastor, the Rev. Walter Veit (1905-09) now ~ 
of Zion, Easton, Pa. 
Other pastors and officials who joined in 


THE FIRST ENGLISH LUTHERAN CHURCH 
3119 W. Sixth Street 
ALBERT B. SCHWERTZ, D.D., Pastor 
In the heart of the Wilshire district. 
Morning Worship, 11:00 O’clock. 


Remember the Seminary in your Prayers! 


CHICAGO mtzorocicar SEMINARY 


In the heart of America’s greatest 
concentration of Lutherans. 


Undergraduate Curriculum— 
New quarter begins November 27 


Graduate work in Residence, also in 
Extension—through alertly supervised 


reading. 
See STUDY-OPPORTUNITIES FOR THE 
AT ZION CHURCH, RIVERSIDE. - WHOLE OF THE PASTOR'S CAREER 
Dr. E. E. Fischer, president of Minister- President Charles B. Foelsch, Ph.D. 
| ium; George Mueller, chairman of anni- Maywood, Ill. 


versary celebration; the Rev. Floyd Mille- Remember the Seminary in your will! 
man, pastor. 


| GOD HAS OPENED WIDE THE DOOR OF 
OPPORTUNITY FOR MESSIAH 


WE ASK YOUR PRAYERS 


By our Lord’s guidance, Messiah has purchased one of the finest sites 

in this great city—4400 N. Broad Street, only eight squares from the 

center of population. At present two large buildings have been trans- 
formed into a Tabernacle, seating 1,500, and a Youth Center. 


: =] Members and friends now are endeavoring to raise sufficient money to 
build a spiritually attractive and useful Church which will adeauately 
DR. ROSS STOVER represent the U. L. C. A. in the heart of Philadelphia's life. We seek 


Messiah Lutheran your prayers, your help, and your advice. 
“The Friendly Should you visit Philadelphia, join the great throngs who 
Church” attend the Sunday Night Services. The Broad Street Sub- 
Philadelphia, Pa. way to Hunting Park will bring you almost to the door. 


DR. STOVER SPEAKS AT 16TH AND JEFFERSON ON SUNDAY MORNINGS 
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Harold E. Artz, pastor in Riverside 1935- 
1943. 

First services were conducted in an old 
school house in 1865, but the work was 
not permanently established until 1870. 
Begun as a German-speaking congrega- 
tion, all services have been in English 
since 1935. The present church was built 
in 1900. 

Pratsinc Him upon the organ is better 
done now in three churches where new 
instruments have been dedicated in re- 
cent months. 

In Trinity, RuNNEMEDE, the Rev. Harry 
S. Bowman pastor, an Allen organ has 
been installed in commemoration of the 


VESTMENTS 
for Choir and Pulpit 
Hangings - Ornaments, 


Supplies - Ete. 
Catalog free on request 


The C. E. Ward Co. 
New London, Ohio 


CHURCH 
PAINTINGS 


Mural and Altar 


JOHN KROGMANN 
ARTIST 


Studio 3, 3561 W. Fullerton 
Chicago 
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FL 


U. S. and SERVICE FLAGS 


Wm. Lehmberg & Sons, Inc. 
138 N. 10TH ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


PULPIT & CHOIR GOWNS 


Pulpit Hangings—Altar Cloths 
Bible Markers—Communion Linens 
Embroidery—Fabrics 


Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


, 1897 Marking 108 years of service] Q 4b 


to the church and clergy 
Wi} COX SONS & VINING, Inc. 


131: East 23rd Street, New York 10, N.Y. 


’M. L. Rowoldt pastor, a modern electric 


«The meeting was held in Zion, Riverside. 


supreme sacrifice of four service men. To 
this two-manual electronic instrument} 
auxiliary equipment, including belfry 
speaker, record player, and amplifier andi 
chimes, is now being added. 

In REDEEMER, VINELAND, the Rev. Hen 
Voigt pastor, a Moller portable pipe orga 
the gift of two members, Dr. and Mrss 
J. P. Baker, was first played on Oct. 14! 
For this day of dedication Dr. Luther D 
Reed and Dr. G. H. Bechtold were speak 
ers. 

In Sr. Paut’s, BEAcHwoop, the Rev. Pa 


reed organ was placed, completing theq 
furnishings of a beautiful church interior. 
St. Paul’s is our newest mission, havings 
been organized in 1943 in a summer com= 
munity chapel which has been converted 
into a permanent church home. - E| 

FoR THE FALL CONVENTION of the Women’s! 
Missionary Society of the New Jersey) 
Conference the main topic was “Japanese4 
Americans Among Us,” presented by Missi 
Helen Shirk, executive secretary for re- 
settlement of the New York Church Com= 
mittee for Japanese Americans. The Rev 
Karl S. Henry was the luncheon speaker] 


A GREAT FUTURE is in store for church} 
building. in the Camden area. In Sti 
Mark’s, Oaklyn, the Rev. C. Donald Hef | 
pastor, a debt and building program has} 
been inaugurated which is intended taj 
clear the present debt and improve. the) 
church by adding the first-floor unit of a 
Sunday school building. The architectural} 
design in modern Romanesque calls fon} 
future enlargement of the church and a 
second-floor unit to the Sunday school. 

As a prelude to a building program taj 
complete their present structure, Grace? 
Camden, the Rev. Wm. L. Ziegenfus pas- 
tor, accumulated a fund of $9,000 in cash 
and pledges during the summer. 

Speculating on future relocation and 
rebuilding of their churches, St. John’s} 
Woodbury, and Holy Trinity, Magnolia} 
have recently purchased properties which 
will become the sites of new buildings. 

In Zion, Riverside, the seventy-fifth an-] 
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} niversary offering begins a fund for a new 
educational building. 

|. Depicatine the Life Service Flag for 10 
i Luther Leaguers who have entered full- 
{time Christian work in the past year— 
# seven as pastors and three as deaconesses 
—was a feature of the annual Fall Workers’ 
Conference of the Luther League of the 
Ministerium of Pennsylvania. 

_ The meeting, in charge of Luther 
} Schmehl, first vice-president, was attended 
by almost 100 leaguers. The Rev. C. Donald 
Heft, pastor of St. Mark’s, Oaklyn, where 
the conference was held, was speaker at 
the dinner meeting. 

BEGINNING its second year of weekday 
church school, Trinity, Runnemede, en- 
rolled 200 pupils, half of the community’s 
children in the grade schools. An elabor- 
ate visual educational schedule has bes 
come a part of the school’s program. 

Brass altar vases placed by his mother 
in memory of James Cochran, former 
deacon and Sunday school superintendent, 
who gave his life on the beaches of Nor- 
many, were received by Trinity, Runne- 
mede. 


: 240 Enrolled in Sunday School 
_in Two-Day Campaign in Hickory 


_ Wen 200 workers went visiting in 
Hickory, N. C., in the Sunday School “En- 
_ listment Program,” they secured signatures 
of 240 persons as new pupils. 

_ The program was directed by the Rev. 
William S. Avery, enlistment secretary of 
1 the Parish and Church 
NORTH School Board. He was as- 
CAROLINA 


sisted by five North Caro- 
lina pastors who came to 
Hickory to help in the experiment. 
- On Sunday morning, Oct. 7, the visiting 
pastors brought enlistment messages to 
the Sunday schools and congregations of 
five churches in Hickory. This was fol- 
lowed by a general instruction meeting on 
Sunday evening, when Secretary Avery 
addressed 200 workers at Holy Trinity 
Church. 
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1224 Arch Street 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


What Shall I Do? 
Young people ask — Who can advise? 


The answer is based on serious study of 
the things that undergird life. 


eMarion ( ollege 


Concentrates training in the first two 
years of college. 


Gives fundamental courses with Chris- 
tian interpretation. 


Provides opportunity for natural re- 
ligious growth. 
Special courses for unusual talents. 


“The only junior college in the United 
Lutheran Church” 


For information write— 
The Rev. Henry E. Horn, President 
Box K, Marion, Virginia 


The workers gathered in their respective 
churches for supper meetings on Monday 
and Tuesday, and later each evening went 
out to visit prospective Sunday-school 
members. It was reported that 240 people 
signed commitment cards as a result of the 
visitations on these two nights. Since 
Hickory is a well-churched town, most 
prospects were church members who have 
not been attending Sunday school. 

Workers continued to meet in their own 
churches on Wednesday and Thursday 
nights to evaluate the work being done in 
each Sunday school-and to consider meth- 
ods of improving and extending the pres- 
ent program. These meetings were found 
to be a very valuable part of the demon- 
stration program. 

Secretary Avery held extended confer- 
ences with the visiting and local pastors 
each day. The whole enlistment program 


CLERICAL PULPIT ROBES 
Choir Gowns in All Styles 
CASSOCKS 
SURPLICES — STOLES 
CHURCH HANGINGS 
ALTAR LINENS 
CLERICAL SUITS — CLOAKS 
RABATS—RABAT VESTS—COLLARS—SHIRTS 


Inquiries Invited 


| C. M. ALMY & SON, INC. 
562 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 


At your service...with 
ideas and assistance for your 
pipe organ problems. 


°Send for 
brochure 
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was studied in detail. 

Participating churches and pastors were | 
Bethany, the Rev. G. D. Conrad; Beth- 
lehem, the Rev. B. J. Wessinger; Holy 


Trinity, the Rev. V. R. Cromer; St. An- | 
drew’s, the Rev. F. P. Cauble; St. Ste- | 


phen’s, the Rev. C. W. Harbinson. 
Visiting pastors were the Rev. L. C. 
Bumgarner, Concord, 
synodical Parish Education Committee; 
the Rev. S. W. Hahn, Concord; the Rev. 


L. B. Hamm, Burlington; the Rev. J. L. | 
Norris, Kannapolis; and the Rev. J. L. | 


Thornburg, China Grove. 


These pastors participated in the dem- | 


onstration program at the request of the 


synodical Parish Education Committee in | 


order that they might be qualified to put 


on the same program in their own and | 


neighboring congregations, and thus spread 


the plan over the entire synod. a 


Great Days for Missionary Morgan 


GREAT THINGS have happened swiftly in | 


the life of Paul L. Morgan. On Sept. 27 
he was graduated from the Southern Semi- 


nary, ordained to the | 


ministry on Oct. 7, 
commissioned as 


Silman. | 
Missionary Mor-| 


East Gastonia, N. C., 


: has been busy too. 
Rey. Paul L. Morgan 


chairman of the | 


a | 
missionary to India | 
on Oct. 14, and on || 
Oct. 15 he was mar- || 
ried to Bessie Marie 1 


gan’s father, the Rev. || 
John L. Morgan of | 


He preached the ser- | 


mon at the ordina- 
tion, read the commissioning service, and | 


solemnized the marriage. 


On the commissioning day at East Gas- 


tonia, addresses were made by Dr. J. L. 
Morgan, president of the North Carolina 
Synod, and by Dr. John L. Yost, president’ 
of the Southern Seminary. 


The Morgans expect to sail for India | 


early in January. 
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PACIFIC LUTHERAN 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
THE LIBRARY 


| Thanksgiving Bullecing 


} No. 4570L—THANKSGIVING COLOR BULLETIN 
Anew, undated bulletin from one of our sources 
| of supply which can be used for Thanksgiving or 
Harvest Home services. Features a beautifully 
lithographed autumn scene in full color. Inside and 


| back pages blank. Size, folded, 51/, x 81/> inches. 
No. 4465L—THANKSGIVING COLOR BULLETIN 


This undated bulletin in full color was received 
so well last year that we are offering it again. 
Seasonal illustration on front with inside and back 
pages blank. Size, folded, 5!/, x 8!/> inches. 


PRICES 


No. 4465 
SON i ae No. T-2 
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No. 4570L 


No. 4370L 
THANKSGIVING 


COLOR 


BULLETIN 


(Not illustrated.) Fea- 
tures a full color picture of a cornfield with pilgrims 
and the word, "Thanksgiving’’ on cover. Undated. 
Same size and price as those listed above. 


No. T-2—OUR THANKSGIVING BULLETIN 

A one-color, sepia-tone Thanksgiving bulletin 
offered as part of our weekly bulletin service. Iltus- 
tration on first page and message on last page. 
Inside pages blank. Size, folded, 5!/> x 81/5 inches. 
Price, 40 cents a hundred to subscribers; 60 cents 
a hundred to others. 


The United Lutheran Publication House 
1228 Spruce Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
Chicago || Pittsburgh 22 


Columbia 3 
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GOWNS 


FOR CHOIR AND PULPIT 


Select Moore Gowns for an in- 
spiringly beautiful appearance 
for years to come. Styles for 
adult, intermediate and junior 
choirs in many beautiful mate- 
rials. Write for FREE Choir Ap- 
parel Style Book C20, Pulpit 
Apparel Style Book CP70. Ask 
for Budget Payment Plan. 


Confirmation Gowns— 
Rental or Sale 


E-R-MOORE CO. 


932 Dakin St. 425 Fifth Ave. 
Chicago 13, Ii. New York 16,N.Y. 


NEW WRITERS NEEDED 


FREE DETAILS 
New writers needed to re-write ideas in 
newspapers, magazines and books. Splendid 
opportunity to “break into” fascinating 
writing field. May bring you up to $5.00 
per hour spare time. Experience unneces- 
sary. Write today for details. NO OBLI- 
GATION. Postcard will do. 
COMFORT WRITER’S SERVICE 


210-A5 South Seventh (2), St. Louis, Mo. 


More Valued than ever! 


Harry Emerson 


-FOSDICK 
~AGrteat 
‘lime Io 
Be Alive 


Let Dr. Fosdick help you discover 
the real certainties in a time of 
uncertainty. These twenty-five stir- 
ring messages—the latest pub- 
lished—will increase in spiritual 
value with the coming years, 


At your bookseller + $2.00 


Thiel Gets a Chaplain 


Numerous Changes 
of Pastorate in 
Pittsburgh Synod 


By Georce E. Little 


Tue Rev. George C. 
Reese took up his 
duties as chaplain of 
Thiel College, Green- 
ville, at the begin- 
ning of the fall term. 
In addition to service as chaplain he 
teaches courses in Bible and philosophy, 
and directs religious organizations on the 


campus. 
PENNSYL- Chaplain Reese was grad= 
VANIA 


uated from Thiel in 1941 

and from the Philadelphia 
Seminary in 1944. He served one year as 
pastor of Trinity Church, Butler. During 
summers of 1942-43-44 he was Thiel’s field 
secretary. 

Thiel opened its fall term with a 48 per-= 
cent increase in enrollment. Eight stu- 
dents are veterans of World War II. 

Re-entering parish work after 10 years 
as missionary superintendent of the Pitts- 
burgh Synod, Dr. P. H. R. Mullen is now 
pastor of the House of Prayer, Aliquippa. 
The Rev. Waldemar Buch went, on Oct. 1, 
from Trinity Church, Meadville, to First 
Church, Beaver Falls. The Rev. Donald 
Poole transferred from Calvary Church 
Arnold, to Messiah Church, Wesleyville. 
Nov. 1. 

The West Sunbury Parish, Butler 
County, has a new pastor, the Rev. Fred- 
erick Scholz. Formerly in the Pittsburgl 
Synod, he returns from the Texas Synoc 
upon completion of his pastorate at Firs 
Church, Tivoli, Texas. 

In Hazelwood (Pittsburgh) the Rev 
F. W. Rettmann has resigned at the Firs 
Hungarian Church and the Rev. R. L 
Smith has retired from the active ministry 
after a long pastorate at St. Paul’s Church 


Rev. George C. Rees 
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| The Rev. M. B. Goldner will go to St. 
Paul’s Church, Alliance, Ohio, from St. 
Paul’s Church, Vandergrift, Nov. 15. 

At a convention of the synodical Wom- Gi F T B OOK S$ 
jen’s Missionary Society at First Church, 
Pittsburgh, on Oct. 12, Mrs. O. A. Warren fe or E Ve ryone 
completed her term of office as president. 
#Mrs. F. C. Hoch, Butler, was elected as her 
Hsuccessor. Mrs. H. B. Mytinger, Vander- 
grift, was elected vice-president; Mary 
(Elizabeth Hamilton, Pittsburgh, recording 
psecretary; Mrs. Howard Hannegan, Mc- 
» Keesport, statistical secretary; and Mrs. 
}L. A. McQuinn, Jeannette, treasurer. 
| Addresses were made by Miss Nona M. 
i Diehl, Mrs. C. W. Baker, Jr., Dr. C. E. 
)Krumbholz, and the Rev. Donald L. 
) Houser. 
| St. Peter’s Church, Northeast, has suf\ 
i fered loss in the death of Earl Lang. He\ 
fwas Sunday school superintendent for 21 THE SERMON ON 


years. Pastor of the church is the Rev. 


/C. S. Brewer. THE MOUNT 


Teachers and officers who have served Everett Shinn Illustrated Edition 
) many years in the Sunday school of First Text from the King James Version 
Church, Greensburg, were honored re- of the eee eee by une 
. . master hand 0 verett inn. Fu 
] cently. Longest record is that of Mrs. Cai iacd lack aacewhiieu e200 
/Annie George, who has been Cradle Roll ot 


“superintendent 28 years. Honored for 25 


years of service were F. I. Bossart, W. C. HURLBUT’S STORY 
Zimmerman, Dr. C. F. Maxwell. 

Memorial gifts have been presented to OF THE BIBLE : 
a number of congregations recently. St. betes oe aD ee tae” 
Matthew’s Church, Crafton (A. E. Teichart pe Sole of all denominations, $2.50 
pastor)—altar vases and silver offering re 
plates. St. -Paul’s Church, Trauger (M. E. 


Cole pastor)—flower vases, candle holders, THE SHEPHERD GOD 


altar desk and book, offering plates, alms By Joseph Howard Gray 

basin and bracket. Chancel furnishings of Meditations on the Twenty-third 
Bethel Church, North Side (Pittsburgh), Psalm. Excellent, pocket-size, $1.00 
have been supplemented with pedestals for * 


vases and flowers, presented by Edward ; 
-C. Miller and Mrs. Hazel Gletty Miller. GOD s MINUTE 
One of the most cherished collec- 


“gies Soe pe Se Se Lt tions of prayers. Cloth, 75¢; Fabri- 
two new missionary societies have been koid, $1.00; Embossed Kraft, $1.50 
organized. At St. Mark’s, New Stanton, AT YOUR BOOK STORE 
a senior society has 25 active members, 
and at “Old Zion” a group for girls. Pas- 
tor is the Rev. F. B. Haer. THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO. 

New organizations are also reported in iw PHL RORL PIE 
two other congregations. There is a new 
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Intermediate Luther League at First 
Church, Chicora, L. P. Mueller pastor. A 
Brotherhood has been organized for the 
men of Bethany Church, New Castle, L. G. 
Golder pastor. Featuring their opening 
meeting was an address by W. H. Clapie, 
New Brighton, president of the synod’s 
Brotherhood. 

Teutsch Church, Cleveland (John 
Deutschlander pastor), was host to a two- 
day convention of the German Conference 
Sept. 10 and 11. Pastor Thomas Hoeniger 
presented the results of a thorough study 
in “The Psychology of the Immigrant,” 
and Pastor Hans Simoleit gave an exegesis 
of the parable of the Unjust Steward. 
Sermons were preached by Pastor Flegler 
and Pastor Werner Eberbach. 

Two pastors are recovering from in- 
juries received in motor accidents. Dr. 
C. D. Russell, pastor of Hebron Church, 
East Pittsburgh, sustained a few broken 
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ribs when a truck ran into the car he wa: 
driving on the Pennsylvania Turnpike. It 
a similar accident near Zanesville, Ohia 
Pastor W. L. Winner of Memorial Churchi 
North Side (Pittsburgh), suffered concus+ 
sions which required hospitalization. 

Congregation Anniversaries: The las: 
week of September, Zion Church of Shan- 
nondale, Clarion County, celebrated itd 
125th anniversary. The Rev. P. J. Trow 
is pastor of this church and of the twe 
other congregations comprising the May- 
port Parish. One of the younger missior 
congregations, Immanuel, Lakewood, ob- 
served the fifth anniversary of its found- 
ing, Sept. 22. The occasion also markeé 
the fifth anniversary of the pastorate o: 
the Rev. P. J. Mumford. Another anniver- 
sary in Erie, Oct. 7-14, was the 40th oi 
Grace Church, John E. Bermon pastor. A 
sermon was preached by the Rev. Pau 
Schnur, a son of the congregation, nov 
secretary of synod. During the same week 
St. John Church, Freedom, observed its 
105th anniversary. Speakers were Synoc 
President H. R. Shepfer and Thiel College 
President W. F. Zimmerman. Pastor of St 
John’s is the Rev. E. V. Roland. 


Staff Chaplain in Philiphaval 


Chaplain Luther F. Gerhart (ULCA) 
has been made Staff Chaplain, Philippine 
Sea Frontier, relieving regular Navy 
Chaplain Francis L. Albert, with head- 
quarters in Manila. It is reported tha 
there are 105 chaplains in the Philippine 
shore stations, including air bases. 

“I hope to be of further service to the 
National Lutheran Council and ow 
Church as well as my Navy responsi- 
bility,” comments Chaplain Gerhart. 

Chaplain Gerhart’s recent appointmen 
culminates more than three years of serv: 
ice in the Navy Chaplaincy. His assign. 
ments included the Brooklyn Navy Yard 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; Camp Elliott, San Diego 
Calif.; Camp Pendleton, Oceanside, Calif. 
and the Navy Yard at Pearl Harbor. Mos 
recently he was stationed at Guinan, o: 
the southern tip of Samar. 
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eaconess Called to Reading 


By LutHER SCHLENKER 


Reaping, Pa. Sister Grace Frances Jones, 
§the new deaconess for the Reading Inner 
issionary Society, began her duties Oct. 
1. She succeeds Sister 
ENNSYLVANIA Clara Knoob, who faith- 

fully served the society 
fsince 1939. Sister Grace graduated from 
the Hahnemann Hospital School of Nurs- 
ing in 1939. After work in various hos- 


Sister Grace Frances Jones 


pitals she began training for the diaconate, 
which she entered in 1942. She then served 
three years in the Mary J. Drexel Home. 

The Topton Parish, the Rev. William J. 
Kline pastor, is in process of being divided 
because of the growth of the parish. St. 
Paul’s, Fleetwood, will become a separate 
congregation. The congregation is nego- 
tiating for a parsonage and preparing to 
‘call its own pastor. 

Alsace Church, Reading, now possesses 
a fine parsonage, bequeathed by Mrs. 
Albert H. Schoch. The property is valued 
at $10,000. 

St. Paul’s Church, Richland, celebrated 
its 75th anniversary and the completion of 
a second successful year of a financial 
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campaign for renovation of the church. 
The Rev. Calvin E. Humbert of Spies-Oley 
Parish was guest speaker. The Rev. Luther 
N. Schaeffer, pastor of the church, was 
liturgist. 

The 125th anniversary of the organiza- 
tion of Elias Church, Newmanstown, was 
observed on Sept. 30. The afternoon serv- 
ice was a congregational rally. The Rev. 
Mark K. Trexler, president of the Reading 
Conference, was speaker. The evening 
service was “former pastors’ night.” Three 
brought greetings, the Rev. David F. Long- 
acre, Boyertown; the Rev. E. Richard 
Acker, Schuylkill Haven; and the Rev. 
Karl F. Henry, Philadelphia. 

Gifts for improvement of the Sunday 
school rooms featured the Rally Day serv- 
ice at Christ Church, Stouchsburg, the 
Rev. Luther N. Schaeffer pastor. The Rev. 
Calvin E. Humbert of Oley was speaker. 

The Rev. G. Elson Ruff, editor of THE 
LUTHERAN, preached at Hope Church, 
Reading, the Rev. Horace Mann pastor, on 
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a new design for a small 
organ for small churches. 


Full description upon request. 
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Sept. 30, on the occasion of the 60th an 
niversary of the Sunday school. At ar 
anniversary dinner the Rev. Mark Trexler 
spoke. The Rev. Horace Mann is celebrat- 
ing the 15th anniversary of his pastorate 

Good Shepherd Church, Tuckerton, the 
Rev. Karl L. Reisner pastor, celebrated its 
100th anniversary during September. 

St. Joseph’s (Hill) Church and St. Paul’s 
Church, Lobachsville, have purchasec 
white confirmation gowns. Hill Churck 
has also acquired a black gown and stole 
for the pastor, the Rev. Luther Lengel. — 

St. Matthew’s Church, Reading, the Rev 
W. R. Siegart pastor, is inaugurating =< 
program to bring the work of the churck 
at large before the people of the parish 
Representatives from agencies and institu- 
tions of the church come to the evening 
service on the last Sunday of each month 
Before the service the people write ou 
their questions for the speakers. On the 
program are Paul Henry, speaking for the 
Lutheran Topton Home; Sister Anna Mel- 
ville, Negro work; Supt. Grossman, Loys- 
ville Children’s Home; Conrad Raker 
Good Shepherd Home; Walter Hempel 
Inner MiSSion Society of Reading; Dr 
Robert L. Lang, National Lutheran Home 
for the Aged; Sister Mildred Winter, dea- 
coness work; Walter Harrison, German- 
town Home for Children and Aged Peo- 
ple; Sister Anna Ebert, Lankenau Hos- 
pital, Kensington Dispensary, and Rive 
Crest Preventorium. 

The Pastoral Association of Readins 
held a dinner meeting at Alsace Churcl 
for pastors and their families. Pasto: 
Enders spoke on “The Christian Home.” 

Three Leadership Training School: 
sponsored by Lutheran churches in cer- 
tain areas are being held. The enrollmen 
of the schools, running from six to tel 
weeks, is as follows: Womelsdorf, 30 
Reading, 125; Kutztown, 40. 

Attendance at the District Conference 
held in Reading, Womelsdorf, and Kutz 
town during the first week in October ex. 
ceeded the attendances for last year, ac 
cording to the Rev. Paul J. Dundore, sec 
retary of the conference. 


The Luthera 


1,508 Campers at Nawakwa 


} Firteen hundred eight campers attended 
ithe sessions of the Leadership Training 


} Board at Camp Nawakwa in the 1945 sea- 
§son. Including the teachers and counselors 
} the camp family numbered well over two 
» thousand. The year was the best in the 
i long history of the camp. During the three 
} older camp groups, more than 1,100 stand- 
i ard leadership credit cards were awarded. 
fAn exceptionally capable faculty and 
(counselor staff are to be given the credit 
i for the attainments of the year. 
At the close of the season, the newly 
{constituted “camp council,’ consisting of 
t representatives of the alumni, the Parish 
and Church School Board and the Board 
of Directors, met in Harrisburg, Pa., an 


} next year’s camps are as follows: 

June 17-24—First Intermediate Girls’ Camp 

| June 24-July 1—Second Intermediate Girls’ 

Camp 

| July 1-8—Junior Girls’ Camp 

' July 8-15—Junior Boys’ Camp 

July 15-22—Intermediate Boys’ Camp 

July 23-August 5—Senior Boys’ and Young 

Men’s Camp 

' August 6-19—Senior Girls’ Camp 

' August 19-26—Leadership Training Camp 

The outstanding change in this schedule 

is the separation of the Intermediate Boys’ 

Camp from the Senior Boys’ and Young 
Men’s Camp. For several years they were 
conducted at the same time with not too 
satisfactory results. The camp council 
made this decision because of their faith 
in what a real senior boys’ program can 
mean to the lives of our young men in 
these times. To fill this camp will require 
the interest and co-operation of an addi- 
-tional hundred churches and pastors. 
Plans are being made now to secure out- 

standing church leaders from every part 

of the United Lutheran Church for next 

summer. The Board of Directors has set 

up a special fund of several thousand dol- 

lars for the expansion of the camp pro- 

gram. Trained leaders in various camp 


November 7, 1945 


began planning for 1946. The dates for\ 


activities and to supervise various interest 
groups and crafts will be secured. It is 
expected that each camp will have its own 
associate director who will be an expert 
in that particular age group. The prelim- 
inary planning for next year is in the 
hands of Acting Director Ernest J. Hoh. 


You GIVE JOY to millions 
You GET AN INCOME for life 


Yes, you give greatly—and receive greatly— 
when you join the thousands of holders of 
American Bible Society Annuity Agreements. 

As long as you live, you receive a generous 
check at regular intervals throughout the year, 
and such checks have never failed in the more 
than 100 years of the Annuity Plan operation. 

At the same time you receive the abiding 
happiness of knowing that you share in the 
glorious work of distributing the Scriptures 
throughout the world, bringing joy and hope 
to the needy, the lonely, the distressed: 

Investigate this great Annuity Plan at once. 
Learn how it provides generously for your 
future security or the comfort of a loved one, 
and how it entitles you to certain tax exemp- 
tions. Send today without fail for the interest- 
ing booklet, “A Gift That Lives?’ 


AN Mail this coupon today! 
= INCOM: eg ss) i 
ena = American Bible Society, 1 
| Bible House, New York 22, N.Y 
| (1 Please send me, without Pahoaton: your | 
booklet £-48 entitled ‘“A Gift That Lives?’ i 
1 T enclose $.......... for the world-wide distribu- 
| tion of the Scriptures, | 
| BINT C8 9TUC wes toactgsties cores eccta sta tnat bch casteasbsecsciateta selave sivoasbosodnpessossavenessecvesie . 
l CARTED Bite eevee esate scceutssvstsesecnshovenycovcckssosscneevehosvosbsosSedbnsos heeoteoe i 
| 


1! City. Pkssioesensssicrrersoose sanrrnsnrrermrrarrnn SOLE. secret 


In CONCLUSION . 


WHEN You COME out of church, you 
usually find the pastor somewhere near 
the door shaking hands with the de- 
parting congregation. It’s a good cus- 
tom. Why not have it in THE LUTHERAN? 

Give the editor a place on the last 
page, where he can extend a parting 
greeting to the reader. Mrs. X, if her 
heart is in the right place, will prob- 
ably murmur, “I enjoyed your paper 
very much.” And the editor replies 
politely, “Thank you so much. Be sure 
to read us again next week.” 


For a FEW WEEKS the editor will need 
this space to explain what is being done 
to THe LUTHERAN. You see at a glance 
that it has changed. There is more 
change to come. 

We are not trying merely to be dif- 
ferent. We have a purpose. It is not a 
new purpose, but perhaps we can make 
a new start toward achieving it. The 
purpose is to give the church a paper 
for the people—for the great multitude 
of people of the church—not merely for 
the few’ who have specialized interest 
in church activities. 

The editor of this paper wishes to be 
a teacher of the church, one of the 
many teachers who help people under- 
stand Christian faith and life. This 
paper should be an ally of pastors and 
other teachers in helping people find 
the meaning of faith, and in discovering 
the main lines of action along. which 
their faith should make them move. 

That sounds like a serious purpose. 
But let’s not let it make us dull. Let’s 
have a lively paper, not too much wor- 
ried about proper degrees of dignity. 
There’s laughter even at Ladies’ Aid 
meetings. Tell your editors to look 
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around for interesting things that hap-.- 
pen in the church, and report them to) 
you, even if they have to leave out a} 
few routine reports. 

We should take our purpose very’ 
seriously. But don’t let us take our-. 
selves too seriously. That results in a, 
poor sense of proportion. | 


THREE of the usual sections of THE 
LuTHERAN have been dropped: “Texts 
and Comments,” “The Church School, 
Lesson,” and “The Young People.” 
These duplicated in subject-matter the 
material which the church provides inl 
other ways than through THe LUTHERAN, 

In place of “daily devotions,” which} 
are available in Light for Today and) 
other booklets, we begin a Bible-study | 
page section. Even the best of us don’t | 
know enough about the Bible. Let’s| 
make a concentrated study of one book | 
of the Bible (First Epistle to the Corin-. 
thians) for a period of six months. 
Later on we shall take up a second. 
book, the Gospel according to St. Luke. | 
Each week read the Bible first. This | 
week, 1 Cor. 1:1-9. Then read the} 
article by Dr. John Schmidt. After’ 
that read the Bible verses again and, 
again. In six months you should greatly | 
increase your knowledge of this book. 


Just one word of apology. The new’ 
editor of this paper had the misfortune | 
of getting sick just a few days before| 
this first issue under his direction was | 
supposed to go to press. The result isi 
that a few loose ends here and there | 
have not been properly pulled together, | 
We hope to do better later on. 


lion Papp 
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HOLIDAY 
CATALOG No. 83 


Here is a source of information you’ll appreciate when seeking greeting 
cards, Christmas books and pictures, calendars, literature and supplies 
related particularly to the holiday season. Catalog 83 will be sent about 
November 1, to all pastors and superintendents. Copies to others on 
request. 


GIFT CATALOG No. 82 


Destined to be one of the most valuable catalogs in your hands, Gift Catalog No. 
82 will serve as a handy aid to selecting gifts of religious significance the year 
around. It will be a source of information on all types of literature and novelties 
whether for gift purposes or for\personal use. Note particularly its items suitable 
for festivals, anniversaries, confirmation, graduation and other occasions. Ready 
about November 1, it will be sent to pastors and superintendents and to others 
on request. 
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Christmas Program Materials 
THE CHRISTMAS SERVICE ON EARTH PEACE 
This issue of THE PARISH SCHOOL A Christmas Candlelight Service for the 


contains a Christmas Service to be used 
by those subscribing regularly to this 
journal. A limited number of mimeo- 
graphed copies of the service available 
at 10 cents to others who are inter- 
ested. 


Congregation. 


A folder with seasonal cover in color 
and a program of responses, Scripture 
readings, familiar Christmas hymns and 
carols. 5 cents a copy; $2.00 a hun- 
dred: $3.50 for 200; $4.75 for 300; 
$6.75 for 500. 


The 1946 YEAR BOOK of the 


UNITED LUTHERAN CHURCH IN AMERICA 
Place 50,000 copies in Lutheran hands in 1946 
IT FEATURES 


e A new handy section containing im- 
portant data on all boards of the 
church. 

© An over-all picture of the steward- 
ship situation prepared by treasurers 
of the constituent synods. 


® Current statistics of the whole church. 
© Complete list of all clergymen. 
® Location of all churches. 


e Numerous essential references. 


25 cents; $1.80 a dozen. Quantity prices on application. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 
1228 Spruce Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Chicago 11 


Pittsburgh 22 


Columbia 3 


22-88 ct PUBLISHED RSE 06S 


Dr. Paul Scherer's 
eagerly awaited book 
EVENT IN 
ETERNITY | 


For his first book since For We Have This 
Treasure, Dr. Scherer has chosen one of the most timely and urgent 


themes in the entire Scriptures: the modern meaning of the prophet 


Isaiah’s thundering call to righteousness and repentance. 


Without straining for historical parallels or falling prey to the easy 
temptation to prophesy the future, the author nevertheless makes clear 
that the judgment of a righteous God is also upon this generation. | 
Under his skilled literary hand and keen insight, the world of Isaiah | 
comes vividly alive. Modern living, shown through illustration and 
example, is likewise illuminated. The entire text of Isaiah, chapters 40 | 


to 66, is interspersed with Dr Scherer’s expositions. 


at your bookseller +* S200 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 49 East 33rd Street, New York 16, N. Y. 


